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My Dear M-iend, 

Will you accept thia heautifid book, 
and wM you permit me to say a word of the errand which 1 
trust it to ftdJU, in its happy privilege of remainvtig near you, ? 
It is a charming custom, with persons of taste m Europe, 
to have, among the articles of furniture in a drawing-room, a 
painter's easel, or movable picture-stand, which occupies the spot 
where the light f(dls brightest, and whereon is placed, from day 
to day, som£ admired object — as a landscape taken temporarily 
from its place on the wall, or a friend^s portrait, or a favorite 
engraimig — any beautiful object of art, in short, whiS, it may 
fe -iesircdile, from pleasant associations or a preference of otters 
iion, to look upon more familiarly. 
S 
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A wife jdactJi uihhi the ai^tJ^ /////;• Ou' wimhnt\ On jHjrtrait 
of her hiiJilHitul ; tht nutthtr^ that of h*r l^nj ; tht ftitruthid mail 
the crayon ^kttch of htr l^trtr^ or her own jHrncH-^lrafrintf of the 
romantic ^jntt where they Jir^t tnt-t — ntpme menuwial whiih nad- 
ily catchtJi the tye^ and which aith tht memory^ ^ihni!y ami un- 
tiringly^ in jH}rtrayiny wluit it wi^he^f to rtatlf. 

In the immory-parlor of friemUhip or lore^ thi-f artirle of 
furniture^ the vitwhss viv<v\ of iciiinnhraiu'r, is ntrt.r wanting. 
It st<tnd^ ujxfn tht ^unuii^t ^jntt trlthiti the window of the wad^ 
and it^ mtxtaininy Udgt /v yrarid with the axsin^iatitfnH which 
recall the ahstnt^ and^jhtrtindar/y with th* nrurriny thoutjht of 
any iJgtct which has Utn y//v// as a mark of itittrt^t (w ajftr- 
tion. To furnish the ><w**t hurthn of thijs Ulortd ta^ttl of /v- 
m^mhrance^ ?*.?, indrol^ the aim of vvtiy tohn thu-s jwt^vnted. 

Hut there /V a choire in the a^tsin'iatiifnjt with whirh t/v 
wi^h to IfC rcmemlnrid^ and tht nfinrd nuin mu^t of t-our^f* ///- 

^ire that cJfUct^ of the hi^fhrr ord* r of ta^te and ^ntinunt fthmld 

•' • • • 

he thane whirh hriny him to mind whtn ahstnt. In tht- Iffautiful 
fancier of the artist^ and in thr timr language f»f jptntry and 
ronutm^^ exi-stx the trut hrrl m whirh the heart jJartx //^ mt- 
fnorial^^ and to whirh R in^tinrtinly /vVw, for it^ j^t-aMtiut in- 
terchangt'M of atftrtion. It i^ to tht imagin4ition and fa^te of 
the Inlortd lao — nnt to tht ^vny-day n*td^ or ordinary conve* 
niefwe^ that the thrattd mind off tr^ itn gift. 
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TaJce^ then^ this heautiful hook^ ricli with ihs productions of 
the pencil of geniu^^ and with the hright imaginations of the 
poet and the novelist^ and let it minister to the qualities in your 
mind and heart which make you hdoved by those who know 
you — your appreciation of the good and heroic^ of the beautiful 
and the true. And (if there is room upon the easel of memory^ 
when the light of reverie is shining in^ let the thought of this 
simple offering sometimes grace it^ and recall to you the wishes 
with which it is offered^ by 

Yours very sincerely^ 



^ ^j>.|J><iir » ,n ii )ti 
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THE LAST APPEAL 



BY N. P. WILLIS. 



Does she know her own heart ? Is she sure that she will ever 
be better loved ? Should she persist in rejecting him now, as it 
looks likely that she will, may he not say to her prophetically, in 
the words of the poetess : — 

^ When thou hast met with careless hearts, and cold, 
Hearts that young love may touch but never hold — 
Not faithful as the loved and left of old — 
Remember me, remember me P 

Of all things unaccountable, a woman's heart, when first sought, 
is often the greatest mystery. The lover in the picture before us, 
is, to the eye of the looker-on, a most suitable object for her affec- 
tions. He is handsome, ardent, vehement in his expressions of 
devotion. He has pushed his suit in every possible way before 
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this chance meeting. This Is tlie la*ft aj^aL Will slie liless liini 
now, ])y accepting his nttV'ctiuii, or drive him from her, in the 
de8|>erution of a tliscunliHl lovf, io feci, forever after, tliat his first, 
best temlerness wjw lavished in vain ? Ahis, with how little knowl- 
edge of the world — with what ignorance of what she ch(x>ses from 
— with what Idindness as to the comparative value of the heart 
she rejects or chooses — woman oftentimes makes the all-im]>ortant 
selection of a partner for life! In simple and primitive society, 
for which the laws of nature seem to have l)een intended, lovers 
see and know enough of each otluT to choose wisely. But in 
more artificial conditions of life, how little is there which can 
reliably guide the young maiden, and how fearful is the risk! 
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wa^ a sad romp ! It Is a hard thing to say of one we all loved so 
well ; buf Aunt Martha said it, and shook her head the while 
and siglied, and tlie Squire, Aunt Martha^s brother, said it, and 
held out his amis for his ])et to spring into, and serious old ladies 
said it, and, too— what a pity it was that young people now-a- 
days had no more regard for propriety. Even Enoch Snow, the 
great j)lirenologist, buried his fingers in tho?^e dainty locks that 
none but a j)lirenologi.st had a right to touch, and waiting only 
for a suooesnion of ])eals of vocal music, which interrupted his sci- 
entific rest^arches, to su])si(lo, <leclared that her organ of mirthful- 
ness was very, very strikingly developed. Tliis then placed the 
matter beyond all controvei*sy ; and it was henceforth expected 
that Kitty would do what no])ody else could do, and say what 
nolKxly had a riglit to say ; and the sin of all, luckily for her, 
was to l>e laid ujK)n a strange idiosyncnusy, a peculiar mental, or 
rather cerel)ral conformation, over which she had no control ; 

and so Kitty was forgiven, forgiven by all Imt , We had a 

little story to tell. 

I have heard that Cupid is blind ; but of that I do not believe 
a word — indeed I have '*eonlirmati<ai .Htrong,'" that the malicious 
little knave luus the gift of clairvoyance, aiming at hearts wrapj)ed 
in the triple foldings of selfishness, conceit, an<l gold. 

Ay, <lidn't lie jM»rch himself, now in the eye, and now on the 
lip of Kitty Coleman, and with a marvellou^*ly steady aim, and 
imitating a jH»rsonage a triflt* more dreaded, "cut <lown all, both 
great and small I*^ Blind I no, no — he saw a trifle too well, when 
he counted out Iiis arrows; and the laughing n»gue was raadj to 
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bra^t with merriment, as he peeped intb his empty quiver, and 
then looked abroad upon the havoc he had made. But people 
-said that there was one who escaped him, a winsome gallant, for 
whom all but Kitty Coleman had a bright glance and a gentle 
word. As for Kitty, she cared not a rush for Harry Gay, and 
sfie sought to annoy him all in her power ; and the gentleman in 
his turn stalked past her with all the dignity of a great man's 
ghost. Bitter, bitter enemies were Harry Gay and Kitty Cole- 
man. One evening, just because the pretty romp was present, 
Hany took it into his head to be as stupid as a block or a 
scholar— for notwithstanding his promising name, our young 
Lucifer could be stupid. Kitty Coleman was very angry, as was 
proper — for what right had any one to be stupid in her presence ! 
The like was never heard of before. Kitty, in her indignation, 
said he did not know how to be civil ; and then she sighed, doubt- 
less at the boorishness of scholars in general, and this one in 
particular ; and then she laughed so long and musically, that the 
lawyer, the schoolmaster, and four clerks, the merchant, and 
Lithper Lithpet, the dandy, all joined in the chorus, though for 
the life of them they could not have told what she laughed at. 
Harry Gay drew up his head with as much dignity as though he 
had known the mirth was at his expense, cast contemptuous 
glances towards the group of nod-waiters, and then, to show his 
own superior taste, attached himself to the ugliest woman in the 
room. It was very strange that Kitty Coleman should have dis- 
regarded entirely the opinion of such a distinguished gentleman, 
but she only laughed the louder, when she saw that he was 
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annoyed by it ; indeed his serious face seemed to infuse the very 
8j)irit, ay, the counteracted, double-distilled essence of mirth into 
her — and a more frolicsome creature never existed than she was 
— till the irritated scholar, unable to endure it any longer, disap- 
peared in the quietest manner possible. Tlien all of a sudden the 
self-willed belle declared that she hated parties, she never would 
go to another; and making her adieus in the most approved 
don't-care style, insisted on being taken home at once. 

Harry Gay was not a native of our village ; he came from one 
of the eastern cities to 8j)end a summer there ; and Aunt ll^Iartha 
said he was too well-bred to have any patience with the hoidenish 
maimers of her romping niece. But Kitty insisted that her man- 
ners were not hoidenish ; and if her heart overflowed, it was not 
her fault; she could not shut up all the glad feelings in her; 
they would leap back to the call of their kindred, gushing from 
other lx)soms, and to all the beautiful, beautiful things of creation, 
as joyous in their mute elcKjuence as she wa**. Besides, the wicked 
little Kitty Coleman was always very angry that Aunt Martha 
should attemj)t to govern her conduct l>y the likings of Harry 
Ciay; she would not be dictated to l>y him, even though his 
o]>inions received the sanction of her infallible aunt. But the 
lady made a trifling mistake on the subject-matter of his inter- 
ference. He did not slander her, and always waived the theme 
of her follit*s when her Aunt Martlia intro^luced it ; indeed, he 
never was heard to speak of the romj) l)ut (»nce — once he swore 
bhe had no soul — (tlie shameless Mohammedan I) a ix*mark which 
was only five minutes in reaching its object But Kitty Ciileman, 
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thongh shockingly indignant, was not cast down by it She called 
Harry Gay more names than he, scholar as he was, conld have 
thought of in a month, and wound up with a remark no less 
formidable than the one which had excited her ire. And Kitty 
was right. A pretty judge of soul he, to be sure — a man that 
never laughed! how on earth can people who go through the 
world cold and still, like the clods they tread upon, pretend to 
know any thing about soul ! 

Harry Gay used to go to Squire Coleman's very often, and sit 
all the evening and talk with the squire and Aunt Martha, while 
his great black eyes turned slowly in the direction Kitty moved ; 
but Kitty would not look at him, not she. What right had a 
stranger, and a visitor, too, to make such a very great parade of 
his disapprobation ? If she did not please him, why, she pleased 
others, and that was enough ; she would not turn over her finger 
to gain his good-will. So Harry and Kitty never talked together ; 
and when he went away — " he never went till the conversation 
fairly died out, and the lamps looked as if about to join it" — ^he 
bowed to the old people gracefully and easily, but to the young 
lady he found it difficult to bow at all. Conduct like this, pro- 
voked Kitty Coleman beyond endurance ; and one evening, after 
the squire and spinster had left her alone, she sat down, and • in 
very spite alone sobbed away as though her little heart would 
break. Now it happened that the squire had lent his visitor a 
book that evening, which, strange enough for such a scholar, he 
had forgotten to take with him ; but Harry remembered it before 
it was too late, and turned upon his heel. He had gone out 
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])ut II moment ])ifore, aiul there was no use in ringing, so ke 
ste])i)ed at once into the parlor. Poor Kitty sprang to her feet 
at the intrusion, and cru>hecl with her fingers two tears that were 
just ready to launch themselves upon the roundest and rosiest 
cheek in the world ; ]>ut she might have done better than blind 
herself, for her foot touched Aunt Martha's fauteuil, and in conse- 
quence her forehead touched the neck of Rover. It is very awk- 
ward to ]»e surprised in the luxurious indulgence of tears at any 
time, and it is a trifle mon» awkward still to fall down, and then 
])e raised l>y the last ])erson in the world you would receive a 
favor from. Kitty felt tlu* awkwardness of her situation too 
much to sjM-ak ; an<l, of coui*se, Harry, enemy as he wit^*, could 
not release her until hv knt'W whetln*r she was hurt. It was cer- 
tain she wa-i not faint, for tlie crim^^ou Mood dyed even the tips 
(»f her fingei-s, and Harry's face immediately took the same hue, 
probably from nfluction. Kitty looked down until a golden arc 
of friuLTe n*strd lovin^j^ly on its glowing neigli])or ; and Ilarry 
hK»k<Ml down too, but his eye rtstrd f>n Kitty Coleman's face. If 
soul i\Ui\ heart are one and the same thing, its st>me metaphysi- 
c\n\\< tell us, Ilarrv mu^t now havt* discovered the mistake he 
once niade, for then* was a strange commotion beneath the bodice 
of Kitty Coleman ; it rose and fell, as nothing but a ])Ounding, 
tlirobbing, frightened heart, in the wildest tumult of excited 
ftM*ling, ct>uld make it. And then (poor Kitty must have ])een 
hurt, and need<*d support"), an arm stole softly around her waist, 
dark lock** mingled with lirr sunny ones as a warm ]>reath swept 
over her cheek — and Kitty Coleman liid her face — not in her hands. 
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Harry forgot his book again that night, and never thought of 
it until the squire put it in his hand the next morning ; for Harry 
visited the squire very early the next morning, and had a private 
interview; and the good old gentleman tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, " with all my heart f and Aunt Martha 
looked as glad as propriety would let her. As for Kitty Cole- 
man, she did not show her face, not she — for she knew they were 
talking about her, the sober old people and the meddling Harry 
Gay. But when the arrant mischief-maker had accomplished his 
object, and was bounding from the door, there came a great rust- 
ling among the rose-bushes, insomuch that a shower of bright 
blossoms descended from them, and Harry turned a face, brim- 
ming over with joy, to the fragrant thicket, and shook down 
another fragile shower, in seeking out the cause of the disturb- 
ance. Now, as ill-luck would have it, Kitty Coleman had hidden 
away from her enemy in this very thicket ; and there she was 
discovered, all confusion, trembling and panting, and — I am 
afraid poor Kitty never quite recovered from the effects of her 
fall — ^for the arm of Harry Gay seemed very necessary to her 
forever after. 
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stition is (for we believe it is still to be found), that by taking 
certain measures of divination, damsels may get a sight of their 
future husbands in a dream. The ordinary process seems to have 
been by festing. Aubrey (as quoted in " Brand's Popular An- 
tiquities'') mentions another, which is, to take a row of pins, and 
pull them out one by one, saying a Pater-noster ; after which, 
upon going to bed, the dream is sure to ensue. Brand quotes 
Ben Jonson :— 

^ And on sweet St Agnes' night, 
Please you with the promised sight — 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers." 



But another poet has now taken up the creed in good poetic 
earnest; and if the superatition should go out in every other 
respect, in his rich and loving pages it will live forever. 



I. 

St. Agnkb' Eve — Ah ! bitter chill it was; 

Hie owl, with all his feathers, toas a-cold : 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold ; 

Numb were the beadsman's fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense^ from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death. 

Fast the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith. 
4 
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What a complete feeling of winter-time is here,* together with 
an intimation of those Catholic elegancies, of which we are to 
have more in the poem ! 

** The owl, with all hU feathers, was a-cold." 

Could he have selected an image more warm and comfortable 
in itself, and, therefore, better contradicted by the season ? Wt 
feel the plump, feathery bird in his nook, shivering in spite of 
his natural household warmtli, and staring out at the strange 
weather. The hare limping through the chill grass is very pite- 
ous, and the " silent flock" very patient ; and how quiet and 
gentle, as well as winterly, are all these circumstances, and fit to 
open a quiet and gentle jioem ! Tlie breath of the pilgrim, 
likened to "pious incense,'' com])letes them, and is a simile in 
admirable "keeping,*' as the paintei's call it; that is to say, is 
thoroughly harmonious in itself, and with all that is going on. 
ITie breath of the pilgrim is visible, so is that of the censer ; his 
object is religious, and so is the ase of tlie censer ; the censer, 
after its fashion, may be said to i)ray, and its breath, like the pil- 
grim's, ascends to heaven. Young students of jwetry may, in this 
image alone, see what imagination is, under one of its most poetical 
forms, and how thoroughly it " tells.'' Tliere is no j)art of it unfit- 
ting. It is not applicable in one j>oint, and the reverse in another. 

II. 

Ilift prayer lie saith, tliu juitient, holy man ; 

Tlien tak**H hU lamp and ri»eth frt>m hift knees, 
And back n*turneth, meagt*r, ban*f<j<>t, wan, 

Along the chapel aiale by alow dc|^H» : 
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The sculptured dead on each side seemed to freeze, 
Imprisoned in black purgatorial rails : 

Knights, ladies praying in dumb orat'ries, 
He passeth by ; and his weak spirit fails 
To think haw they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 

The germ of this thought, or something like it, is in Dante, where 
he speaks of the figures that perform the part of sustaining col- 
umns in architecture. Keats had read Dante in Mr. Gary's trans- 
lation, for which he had a great respect. He began to read him 
afterward in Italian, which language he was mastering with 
surprising quickness. A friend of oura has a copy of Ariosto, 
containing admiring marks of his pen. But the same thought 
may have originally struck one poet as well as another. Perhaps 
there are few that have not felt something like it, in seeing 
the figures upon tombs. Here, however, for the first time, we 
believe, in English poetry, is it expressed, and with what feeling 
and elegance ! Most wintry as well as penitential is the word 
" aching" in " icy hoods and mails," and most felicitous the intro- 
duction of the Catholic idea in the word "purgatorial." The 
very color of the rails is made to assume a meaning, and to 
shadow forth the gloom of the punishment — 

" Imprisoned in black purgatorial rails." 

III. 
Northward he tumeth through a little door, 

And scarce three steps, ere music's golden tongue 
Jittered to tears this aged man and poor ; 

But no ; ahready had his death-bell rung ; 
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The joj8 of all his life were said and suDg : 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes* Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he, for his soul^s reprieve ; 
And all night kept awake, for sinner's sake to griere. 

" Flattered to tears this aged man and poor." 

This "flattered" is exquisite. A true poet is by nature a 
metaphysician; far greater in general than metaphysicians pr<>- 
fessed. He feels instinctively what the others get at by long 
searching. In this word " flattered" is the whole theory of the 
secret of tears ; which are the tributes, more or less worthy, of 
self-pity to self-love. Whenever we shed tears, we take pity on 
ourselves ; and we feel, if we do not consciously say so, that 
we deserve to have the pity taken. In many cases the pity is 
just, and the self-love not to be construed unhandsomely. In 
many others, it is the reverse ; and this is the reason why selfish 
people are so often found among the tear-shedders, and why they 
seem even to shed them for others. They imagine themselves in 
the situation of the others, as indeed the most generous most, 
before they can sympathize ; but the generoas console as well as 
weep. Selfish tears are niggardly of every thing but themselves. 

'' Flattered to tears." Yes, the |)oor old man was moved by 
the sweet music to think that so sweet a thing was intended for 
his comfort as well as for others. lie felt that the mysterious 
kindness of Heaven did not omit even his poor, old, sorry case in 
ibj numerous workings and visitations ; and, as he wished to live 
longer, he bi»gan to think that his wish was to be attended to. 
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He began to consider how much he had suffered wrongly or mys- 
teriously — and how much better a man he was, with all his sins, 
than fate seemed to have taken him for. Hence he found himself 
deserving of tears and self-pity, and he shed them, and felt soothed 
by his poor, old, loving self. Not undeservedly, either ; for he 
was a pains-taking pilgrim, aged, patient, and humble, and wil- 
lingly suffered cold and toil for the sake of something better than 
he could otherwise deserve ; and so the pity is not exclusively on 
his own side : we pity him too, and would fain see him well out 
X)f that cold chapel, gathered into a warmer place than a grave. 
But it was not to be. We must, therefore, console ourselves with 
knowing that this icy endurance of his was the last, and that he 
soon found himself at the sunny gate of Heaven. 

IV. 

That ancient beadsman heard the prelude soft, 

And so it chanced (for many a door w^ wide 
From hurry to and fro) soon up aloft 

The silver-marling trumpets 'gan to chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests : 

Hie carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown hack, and wings put crosswise on their breasts. 

V. 

At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting flEdrily 

The brain, new stuffed, in youth, with triumphs gay 
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Of old romance. Those let us wish awaj, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lhdj there, 

WhoAe heart hail brooded, all that wintry daj, 
On love, and winged St Agnes* saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times dedaie. 



VI. 



They told her how, upon St Agnes' E?e, 
Young nrgins might have vi5ions of delight ; 

And soft adoringB from thoir loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night. 
If cert*nioni4.« due they did aright ; 

As, ftuj»|K.Tlt>s t«) beil they mu>t retire. 

And coiK'h Kupine their iK^autits, lily white ; 

Nor l«K»k In-hind, nor sidewise, but n**juire 
Of heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 



VII. 



Full of thiit whim waa thoughtful Madeline ; 

7*he muslc^ yaiming like a *;*>l in jhiin^ 
She K*anv]y heanl ; her maiden eyes divine, 

Fixed on the floor, mw many a sweeping train 

Pam by — she heeded not at all ; in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 

An<l bai'k ntin*d ; not coolvd by high disdain : 
l>ut hhe hiivf nut; her heart was utlierwhere-^ 
She sighed for Agnes* dreams, the sweetest of the year. 
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vin, j^* 



She danced along with yague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short ; 

The hallowed hour was near at hand ; she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 
Of whisperers, in anger or in sport ; 

'Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn ; 
Hood-winJced toith faery fancy ; all amort, 

Save to St Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mom. 



So, purposing each moment to retire. 
She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors. 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours. 

That he might gaze, and worship all unseen, 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — ^in sooth such things have been. 



He ventures in ; let no buzzed whisper tell, 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 

WUl storm his heart. Love's fev'rous citadel. 
For him those diambers held barbarian hordesi 
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Hyena foemeiif and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose yery dogs would execrations howl 

Against his lineage. Not one breast affords 
Him anj mercj, in that mansion foul, 
Sara one old beldame, weak in bodj and in souL 



XI. 

Ah, happj chance I the aged creature came 
8hufl9ing along with i?orj-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torches' flame, 
Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland 

He startled her ; but soon she knew his face. 
And grasped his fingers in her |)alsied hand : 

8aying, ** Mercy, Porphyro I liie thee from this place ; 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty race. 



XII. 

** Get hence ! get hence I tlien'*s dwarfish Ilildehrand, 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
lie cursed thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there*s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
2iort tame for kU gray kair§ — Alas, me I flit — 
Flit like a ghost away." — ** Ah, gossip dear, 

WVre safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit, 
And tell me how — ** — " Good saints ! nut hero I not here I 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier." 
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xin. 

He followed through a lowly-arched way, 

Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; 
And as she muttered, " Well-a — well-a-day I" 
He found him in a little moonlighi-room^ 
Pale^ latticed^ chilly and silent as a tomb. 
^*Now tell me where is Madeline," said he, 
^ Oh, tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret Sisterhood may see. 
When they St Agnes' wool are weaving piously." 



The poet does not make his "little moonlight room" com- 
fortable, observe. The high taste of the exordium is kept up. 
All is still wintry. There is to be no comfort in the poem but 
what is given by love. All else may be willingly left to the 
cold walls. 



""St AgnesI Ahl it is St Agnes' Eve- 
Yet men will murder upon holydays ; 
Tliou must hold water in a witch's sieve. 
And be the liege-lord of all elves and &yB 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St Agnes' Eve I 

God's help I my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night : good angels her deceive I 
But let me laugh awhile ; Fve mickle time to grieve.** 
6 
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XT. 

Feebly she laugkeik m the languid moam^ 
While Porpbjro upon her hce doth look^ 

Like puoled urchin on An aged crone, 

Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book^ 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook; 

But soon his ejee grew brilliant, when she told 
nis ladj^s purpose ; and he scarce could brook 

TearSy at the thought of those enchantmenti oold, 
And Ifadeline asleep in lap of legends old. 



He almost shed tears of sympathy, to think how his treasure 
is exposed to the cold — and of deliglit and pride to think of her 
sleeping beauty, and her love for himself. This passage "asleep 
in the lap of legends oliP is in the highest imaginative taste, 
fusing together the tangible and the spiritual, the real and the 
fanciful, the remote and the near. Madeline is asleep in her bed ; 
but she is also asleep in accordance with the legends of the 
season ; and therefore the be<l l>econies t/ieir lap as well as sleepV 
The ix>et does not critically think of all this ; he feels it : and 
thus should other young ])oets draw upon the prominent points 
of their feelings on a sulgect, sucking the essence out of them 
into analogous words, instead of beating about the bush for 
thoufflit^j and, perhajM, getting ver}- clever ones, but confused — 
not the best, nor any one lietter than another. Such, at least, ia 
the difference between the truest poetry and the degites below it 
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XYI. 

Sudden a thought eame^ like a/ull-blaum ro9e^ 
Fluflhing his brow ; and in hiB pained heart 
Made purple riot ; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start 
''A cruel man, and impious thou art : 
Sweet ladj I let her pray, and sleep, and dream, 

Alone with her good angds, far apart 
From wieked men like thee. Go I go ! — ^I deem 
Thou canst not^ surely, be the same that thou dost seem*' 



» 



XVII. 



^I will not harm her, by all saints I swear,** 

Quoth Porphyro : " 0, may I ne'er find grace, 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer. 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace. 
Or look with mjfian passion in her face ; 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears, 

Or I will, even in a moment's space. 
Awake with horrid shout my foeman's ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fang'd than wolves and bean.* 



xvin. 



''Ah I why wilt thou afinght a feeble soul f 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, church-yard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 
Whose prayers for thee, each mom and evening^ 
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Were ncrer miM*d T Thus 'plaining, dotli aha bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porpbjro ; 

So woeful and of such deep sorrowing, 
That Angela gi^es promise the will do 
Whaterer he shall wish, betide or weal or woe. 



Which was, to lead him in dose secrecj, 
E?en to Madeline's chamber, and there hide 

Him in a doeet, of such priracj 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win, perhaps, that night a peerless bride ; 

While legioned fairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepj-ejed. 

Never on such a night have lovers met, 
Since Meriin paid his demon all the monstrous del^t. 



What he means by ^^Merlin^s monstrous debt,'' we cannot 
say. Merlin, the famous enchanter, obtained King Uther his 
interview with the fair logeme ; but though he was the son of a 
devil, and conversant with the race, we are aware of no debt 
that he owed them. 



*'It shall be as thou wishest,** said the dame; 
" All catea and dainties shall be stored there, 
Quickly on tliis feast-night ; bj the tambor-frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see ; no time to spaie^ 
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For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head ; 

Wait here, my child, with patience ; kneel in prayer 
The while : ah ! thou must needs the lady wed ; 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead." 



So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear; 

The lovers endless minutes slowly passed, 
The dame returned and whispered in his ear 

To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 

From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 

The maiden's chamber, silken, hushed, and chcute. 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain : 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 



Her faltering hand upon the balustrade. 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St Agnes' charmed maid| 

Hose, like a missioned spirit, tmaware ; 

With silver taper's light, and pious care, 
She turned, and down the aged gossip led 

To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed ; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove frayed and fed. 
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zzhl 

Out went the Uper as she harried in ; 

JU little imokt in pallid moontikinM di$d; 
She doeed the door, she panted all akin 

To spirita of the air, and risions wide ; 

Nor uttered ajllable, or, woe betide ! 
But to ker heart ker heart was voluble^ 

Paining with eloquence ker balmy Me: 
Am though a tongueleee nightingale should eweU 
Her throat in tain^ and die heart-etiJUd in ker delL 



^ Ita little amoke in pallid moonahine died,** 

is a verse in tbe taste of Chaucer, full of minute grace and troth. 
The smoke of the waxen taper seems almost as ethereal and fair 
as the moonlight, and both suit each other and the heroine. But 
what a lovely line is the seventh, about the heart : — 

" Paining with eloquence her balmy aide.^ 

And the nightingale I how touching the simile I The heart a 
*^ tongueless nightingale,** dying in that dell of the bosom I What 
thorough sweetness, and perfection of lovely imagery ! How one 
delicacy is heaped upon another ! But for a burst of richness, 
noiseless, colored, suddenly enriching the moonlight, as if a door 
of heaven were opened, read the following : — 
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A ea$ement high and triple-<irched there wu^ 

All garlanded with earven imageriee 
Cf fruits andflowerSf and bunches of knot-grass^ 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device^ 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dies, 
As are the tiger-moth^ s deep damasked wings ; 

And in the midst, am(mg thousand heraldries. 
And TWiuoHT saints, and dim emhlazonings, 
A shielded ^scutcheon blushsd with blood of queens and kings. 



Could all the pomp and graces of aristocracy, with Titian's 
and Raphael's aid to boot, go beyond the rich religion of this 
picture, with its " twilight saints,'' and its 'scutcheons " blushing 
with the blood of queens ?" But we must not stop the reader : — 



Full on this casement shone the wintry moon^ 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 
Base-bloom fell on her hands together pressed. 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst ; 

And on her hair a glory like a saint : 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly dressed, 

Save wings, for heaven; Porphjro grew faint^ 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 
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The lovely and innocent creature thus praying under the gor^ 
geons painted window, completes the exceeding and unique beauty 
of this picture — one that will forever stand ])y itself in poetry, as 
an addition to the stock. It would have struck a glow on the 
face of Shakspeare himself. He might have put Imogen or 
Ophelia under such a shrine. How proper, as well as pretty, the 
heraldic term guUs^ considering the occasion! Med would not 
have been a fiftieth part so good. And with what elegant luxury 
he touches the " silver cross*" with " amethyst,*' and the fair human 
hands with " rose color," the kin to their carnation ! The lover's 
growing " faint," is one of the few inequalities which are to be 
found in the later productions of this great but young and over- 
sensitive poet. lie had, at the time of writing his poems, the 
seeds of a mortal illness in him, and he, doubtless, wrote as he 
had felt — for he was also deeply in love ; and extreme sensibility 
struggled in him with a great understanding. But our picture is 
not finished : — 



Anon his heart revives; her vespers done, 
Of all ito wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 

Unclasped her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loo«ens hor fragrant bodice ; by de^reei 
11 tr rich attire creept ruMtUng to ker knea; 

Ilalf hidilcii, like a mermaid in iea-veed^ 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and leaa 

In (ancy fair St Agnes in her bvd, 
Dai dares nut look behind, or all the charm is fled. 



>t 
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How true and cordial the ^^ warmed jewels P and what a 
matter of fact also, made elegant, is the rustling downward of 
the attire ; and the mixture of dress and undress, and dishevelled 
hair, likened to a ^' mermaid in sea-weed !^ But the next stanza 
is perhaps the most exquisite in the poem. 

zzyn. 

SooD, trembling in her soft and diillj nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs, and soul, fatigued away, 
Flown^ like a thought^ until the morrow-day ; 

Blissfully haverud both from joy and pain ; 

CUisped like a missal^ where swart Paynims pray ; 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As THOUGH A ROSE SHOULD SHUT, AND BE A BUD AQAIK. 

Can the beautiful go beyond this ? We never saw it. And 
how the imagery rises ! Flown like a thought — ^blissfully Juwefied 
—clasped like a missal in a land of Pagans : that is to say, 
where Christian prayer-books must not be seen, and are, there- 
fore, doubly cherished for the danger. And then, although 
nothing can surpass the preciousness of this idea, is the idea of 
the beautiful, crowning all — 

^Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and he a hud again^ 

Thus it is that poetry, in its intense sympathy with creation, may 

)m) said to create anew, rendering its words almost as tangible as 

6 
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the objectB they speak of, and individually more lartiiig; the 
spiritual perpetuity putting them on a level (not to speak it jno- 
£Emely) with the furtive forms of the substance. 
But we are to have more luxuries still, presently. 



Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Poqphjro gaxed upon her empty dreiiy 
And listened to her breathing, if it chanoed 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he blen^ 
And breathed himself; then from the closet crept, 

N(H$eU99 a$fear in a wild wildemeu^ 
And OTer the hushed carpet silent stept. 
And 'tween the curtains peeped, where, lo ! how fast she slepi. 



Then, by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim siWer twilight — sofl he set 

A table, and, half-anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of wjvtn crimmm^ goid^ and jet :^ 
for some drowsy Morphean amulet I 

The boisterous, midnight, festire darion. 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarinet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone >*- 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise ia goMu 



\ 



r 
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And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep 
In blanched linen, smooth and lavenderadi 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd. 
With jellies soothe than the creamy cnxd. 

And lucent eyrups, tinet with cinnamon : 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez ; arid spiced dainties^ every ane^ 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon, 



Here is delicate modulation, and snper-refined epicurean 
nicety! 

** Lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon,'' 

make ns read the line delicately, and at the tip-end, as it were, of 
one^s tongae. 



These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 

On golden dishes, and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light, — 
'^ And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake I 
Thou art my heaven, and I thy eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St Agnes' sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache." 
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Thus whispering, his wann, unnerved ftrm 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
Bj the dusk curtains : — ^*twas a midnight cfaami 

ImpoasiUe to melt as iced stream ; 

The lustrous salrers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies ; 

It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady*s eyes ; 
So mused awhile, entoiled in woofed phantaaiea. 



XXZIII. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute — 
Tumultuous — and, in chords that tenderest be^ 

lie played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence called, ^ La belle dame sans mercj :" 
Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 

Wherewith disturbed she uttered a soft moan ; 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 

Iler blue alTrayed eyes wide open shone : 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth sculptured stooe. 



Tier eyes were open, but she still beheld. 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep ; 

There was a painful change, that nigh expeOed 
Tlie bliMOfl of her dream, so pure and dccp^ 
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At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep. 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she looked so dreamingly. 



**Ah, Porphyro I" said she, "but even now 
Thy voice was a sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow. 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and dear ; 
How changed thou art I how pallid, chill, and drear — 
Give me that vdice again, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings dear; 
Oh ! leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my love, I know not where to go." 

Madeline is half awake, and Porphyro reassures her with 
livinor kind looks, and an aflfectionate embrace. 

XXZVI. 

Beyond a mortal man impassioned £ur 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose. 
Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 

Seen 'mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose ; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odor with the violet — 

Solution sweet. Meanwhile the frost wind blows 
Like love's alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window panes : St Agnes' moon hath set 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



TSs dark; quick pattereth the flaw-blown iteet; 

** This is no dream ; mj bride, mj Madeline P 
111 dark ; the iced gusts still rare and beat 

** No dream, alas ! alas I and woe is mine ; 

Poq>h jro will leave me here to fade and pine ;- 
Crael I what traitor ooald thee hither bring! 

I cune notv for my heart is lost in thine. 
Though thou fonakest a deceived thiug ;^ 
A. dove, forlorn and lost, with sick unpruned wing.** 



XXXVIII. 



** Mj Madeline 1 sweet dreamer ! lovel j bride I 
Sav, maj I be for aje thy vassal blest t 
Thy heauty^i $hUld^ Keart-skaped^ and vemuil-dftdt 
Ah ! silver shrine, here will I take my rest, 
After so many hours of toil and quest— 
A famished pilgrim, saved by a miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest. 
Saving of thy sweet self ; if thou think*st wcU 
To trust, fair Madeline, U> no rude infidel T 



With what a pretty wilful conceit the costume of the poem is 
kept np in the thinl line about the shield ! The poet knew when 
to intixxluce apparent trifles forbidden to those who are void of 
real passion, and who, feeling nothing intensely, can intenaiff 
nothing. 
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** Hark ! 'tis an elfin-stonn from faerj land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed ; 
Arise — arise I the morning is at band ; 
The bloated wassailers will never heed : — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see — 

Drowned all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 
Awake ! arise ! my love, and fearless be, 
For o*er the southern moors I have a home for thee.'' 



XL. 



She hurried at his words, beset with fears. 
For there were sleeping dragons all around. 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears- 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found- 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-dropped lamp was flickering by each door ; 
The arras, rife with horseman, hawk, and hound. 

Fluttered in the besieging wind's uproar : 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty floors 



This is a slip of the memory, for there were hardly carpets in 
those days. Bat the truth of the painting makes amends, as in 
the nnchronological pictures of old masters. 
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They glide, like phantomA, into the wide hall ; 

Like phantoms to the iron porch thej glide. 
Where lay tlie porter in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side ; 

The wakeful bloodhound rose and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide : 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groana. 



xui. 

And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the itorm. 

That night the baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guosts, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 

Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy- twitched, with meager face deform : 

The beadsman, afler thousand aves told. 
For aye unsouglit-for, slept among his ashes cold. 



Here endeth the young and divine poet, but not the delight 
and gratitude of his readers ; for, as he sings elsewhere — 

** A tiling of beauty ia a joy forerer.** 
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neglect of these every-day duties. On the contrary, the moral 
and tendency of such books as should be familiar to the young, 
teach a higher valuation of what is, in real life, most useful, and 
that which contributes most to the happiness of others. 



THE DREAM. 



BT GRACE GRBSNWOOD. 



Last night, my love, I dreamed of thee — 

Yet 'twas no dream elysian : 
Draw closer to my breast, dear Blanche, 

The while I tell the vision. 

Methonght that I had left thee long. 

And, home in haste returning— 
My heart, lip, cheek, with love and joy 

And wild impatience burning : 

I called thee through the silent house — 

But here, at last, I found thee. 
Where, deathly still and ghostly white. 

The curtains fell around thee. 

Dead! — dead thou wert ! — cold lay that form, 

In rarest beauty moulded. 
And meekly, o'er thy still, white breast, 

The snowy hands were folded. 



4 
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Methought thy couch was fitly strewn 
With many a fragrant blossom ; 

Fresh violets thy fingers clasped, 
And rose-buds decked thy bosom : 



But thine eyes, so like young violets. 

Might smile upon me never, 
And the rose-bloom from thy cheek and lip 

Had fled away forever ! 



I raised thee lovingly — thy head 

Against my bosom leaning, 
And called thy name, and s])oke to thee 

In words of tcnderest meanuig. 



I sought to warm thee at my breast — 
My arms close round thee flinging ; 

To breathe my life into thy lips, 
With kisses fond and clinging. 



Oh, hour of fearful agony ! 

In vain my frenzied pleading ! 
Thy dear voice husheil, thy kind eye closed, 

My lonely grief unheeding ! 



> 
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Pale wert thou as the lily-buds, 
Twined 'mid thy raven tresses, 

And cold thy lip and still thy heart 
To all my wild caresses ! 



I woke, amid the autumn night, 
To hear the rain descending. 

And roar of waves and howl of winds 
In stormy concert blending. 



But, oh ! my waking joy was mom. 
From Heaven's own portals flowing I 

And the summer of thy living love 
Was round about me glowing I 



I woke — ah, blessedness ! to feel 

Thy white arms round me wreathing- 

To hear, amid the lonely night. 
Thy calm and gentle breathing. 



I bent above thy rest till morn. 
With many a whispered blessing ; 

Soft, timid kisses on thy lips 

And blue-veined eyelids pressing. 
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Wliile thus, from slumber's shadowy realm, 

Tliy truant soul recalling, 
Thou coul list not know whence sprang the tears 

Upon thy forehead falling. 



And, oh, thine eyes ! — sweet wonderment. 
When thou didst oi)e them slowly, 

To mark mine own bent on thy face 
In rapture deej) and holy ! 



Thou couldst not know, till I had told 
That dream of fearful warning, 

How much of I leaven was in m v words — 
" God bless thee, love — good morning P 



V 



BORN TO LOVE PIGS AND CHICKENS. 



BY N. P. WILLIS. 



The guests at the Astor House were looking mournfully out of 
the drawing-room ^vdndows, on a certain rainy day of an October 
passed over to history. No shopping— no visiting ! The morn- 
ing must be passed in-doors. And it was some consolation to 
those who were in town for a few days to see the world, that 
their time was not quite lost, for the assemblage in the large 
drawing-room was numerous and gay. A very dressy aflfair is the 
drawing-room of the Astor, and as fnil of eyes as a peacock's tail 
— (which, by the way, is' also a very dressy affair.) Strangers, 
who wish to see and be seen (and especially " be seen") on rainy 
days as well as on sunny days, in their visits to New York, should, 
as the phrase goes, " patronize" the Astor. As if there was any 
patronage in getting the worth of your money ! 

Well — the people in the drawing-room looked a little out of 
the windows, and a great deal at each other. Unfortunately, it 
is only among angels and underbred persons that introductions 
can be dispensed with, and as the guests of that day at the Astor 
House were mostly strangers to each other, conversation was very 
fitful and guarded, and any movement whatever extremely con- 
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spicuoas. Tliere were four very silent ladies on tlie sofa, two very 
silent ladies in each of the windows, silent ladies on the ottomans, 
silent ladies in tlie chairs at the corners, and one silent lady, very 
highly dressed, sitting on the music-stool, with her back to the 
piano. There was here and there a gentleman in the room, 
weather-bound and silent ; but we have only to do with one of 
these, and with the hist mentioned nmch embellished young lady. 

" Well, I can't sit on this soft chair all day, cousin Meg," said 
the gentleman. 

" 'Sh ! — call me Margaret, if you must speak so loud," said the 
lady. " And what would you do out of doors this rainy day t 
Fm sure it's very pleasant liere.'' 

" Not for me. I'd ratlier be thrashing in the bam. But there 
must be some ' rainy-weather work' in the city as well as in the 
country. There's some fun, /know, that's kept for a wet day, as 
we keep corn-shelling and g^nding the tools." 

" Dear me !" 

" Well— what now ?" 

" Oh, nothing! — but I do wish you wouldn't bring the stable 
with you to the Astor House." 

Tlie gentleman slightly elevated his eyebrows, and took a leaf 
of music from the piano, and comm(»nce<l diligently reading the 
mystic dots an<l lines. We have ten minutes to spare before the 
entrance of another |)ersi»n ujxm the scene, and we will make nse 
of the silence to conjure uj) for you, in our magic mirror, the sem- 
blance c»f the two whose familiar dialogue we have just jotted 
down. 
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Miss Margaret Piffllt was a young lady who had a large share 
of what the French call la heauU du di<Me — ^youth and freshness. 
(Though, why the devil should have the credit of what never 
belonged to him, it takes a Frenchman, perhaps, to explain.) To 
look at, she was certainly a human being in very high perfection. 
Her cheeks were like two sound apples ; her waist as round as a 
stove-pipe ; her shpulders had two dimples just at the back, that 
looked as if they defied punching to make them any deeper ; her 
eyes looked as if they were just made, they were so bright and 
new ; her voice sounded like " C sharp" in a new piano ; and her 
teeth were like a fresh break in a cocoa-nut. She was inexorably, 
unabatedly, desperately healthy. This fact, and the difficulty of 
uniting all the fashions of all the magazines in one dress, were her 
two principal afflictions in this world of care. She had an ideal 
model, to which she aspired with constant longings — a model re- 
sembling in figure the high-born creatures whose never varied face 
is seen in all the plates of fashion, yet, if possible, paler and more 
disdainful. If Miss Pifflit could have bent her short wrist with 
the curve invariably given to the well-gloved extremities of that 
mysterious and nameless beauty ; if she could but have sat with 
her back to her friends, and thrown her head languishingly over 
her shoulder without dislocating her neck ; if she could but have 
protruded from the flounce of her dress a foot more like a min 
cing little muscle-shell, and less like a jolly fat clam ; in brief, if 
she could have drawn out her figure like the enviable joints of a 
spy-glass, whittled off more taperly her four extremities, sold all 

her uproarious and indomitable roses for a pot of carmine, and 

8 
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compelled the pnLlishei-s of the magtozines to refrain from the dis- 
tracting multiplicity of their monthly fashions — with these little 
changes in her allotment, ^liss Pifilit would have realized all her 
maiden aspirations up to tlie present hour. 

A glimj)se will give you an idea of the gentleman in question^ 
He was not much more than he looked to be — a compact, athletic 
young man of twenty-one, with clear, honest, blue eyes, brown 
face, where it was not shaded by the rim of his hat, curling brown 
hair, and an e.\]>ression of fearless (pialities, da<hed just now by a 
tinge of rustic baslifulness. His dress was a little more expensive 
and gayer than a\ as necessary, and he wore his clothes in a way 
whicli betrayed that he would be more at home in shirt-sleeves. 
His hands were rough, and his attitude that of a man who was 
accustomed to fling himself down on the nearest lx*nch, or swing 
his legs from the top rail of a fence, or the box of a wagon. We 
sj>eak with caution of his rusticity, however, for he had a printed 
card, "Mr. Ephraiin liracely," and he was a sul>scriber to the 
'^ Si)irit of the Times.'* AVe shall lind time to say a thing or two 
about him as we get on. 

" El)h." Bracely auil " ]ileg" Pilllit were " engaged." With the 
young lady it was, as the French say,yt/w/t' Je mieux for her beau- 
i(hal (or, in plain Kngli.'-h, her ideal beau) was a tall, pale young 
gentleman, with white glovi^s, in a rapid consumption. She and 
Ej)h. were second cousins, however, and as .^he was an orphan, and 
had lived since childhood with his father, and moreover, had in- 
herited the Pifilit farm, which adjoined that of the IJracelys, and 
moreover, had been tohl to '* kiss her little husband, and love him 
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always" by the dying breath of her mother, and (moreover third) 
had been " let be" his sweetheart by the unanimous consent of the 
neighborhood, why, it seemed one of those matches made in Heav- 
en, and not intended to be travestied on earth. It was under- 
stood that they were to be married as soon as the young man's 
savings should enable him to pull down the old Pifllit house and 
build a cottage, and, with a fair season, that might be done in an- 
other year. Meantime, Eph. was a loyal keeper of his troth, though 
never having the trouble to win the young lady, he was not fully 
aware of the necessity of courtship, whether or no ; and was, be- 
sides, somewhat unsusceptible of the charms of moonlight, after 
a hard day's work at haying or harvesting. The neighbors thought 
it proof enough of his love that he never " went sparking" else- 
where ; and as he would rather talk of his gun or his fishing-rod, 
his horae or his crop, pigs, politics, or any thing else, than of love 
or matrimony, his companions took his engagement with his cousin 
to be a subject upon which he felt too deeply to banter, and they 
neither invaded his domain by attentions to his sweetheart, nor 
suggested thought by allusions to her. It was in the progress of 
this even tenor of engagement, that some law business had called 
old Farmer Bracely to New York, and the young couple had man- 
aged to accompany him. And, of course, nothing would do for 
Miss Pifflit but " the Astor." 

And now, perhaps, the reader is ready to be told whose car- 
riage is at the Vesey-street door, and who sends up a dripping 
servant to inquire for Miss Pifflit. 

It is allotted to the destiny of every country girl to have one 
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fasbional)le female friend in the city — somelxxly to correspond 
with, somebody to quote, someliudy to write her the purticolars 
of the last elopement, somebody to sen<l her patterns i>f coUans 
and the rise and fall of tournnrt^t^nud such other things as are not 
entered into by the monthly magazint^. How these apjwirently 
unlikely acquaintances are formed, is as much a mystery as tlie 
eternal youth of post-boys, and tlie eternal duration of monkeys. 
Far be it from me to i>ry irreverently into those pokerisli comers 
of the machinery of the world. I go no farther than the fact that 
Miss Julia IIamj)son was an acquaintance of Miss PifBit's. 

Everybody knows " IIamps<m and Co." 

Miss IIamj)Son was a good <leal what the Fates had tried to 
make her. If she had not been admirably well dressed, it would 
have been ])y violent o})})osition to the united zeal and tident of 
dressmakers and millinei's. These important vicegerents of the 
Hand that reserves to itself the dressing of the butterfly and lily, 
make distinctions in the exercise of their vocation. Woe l>e to un- 
lovable woman, if she l)e not eiulowed with taste supreme. She 
may l>uy all the stufts of France and all the colors of the rainbow^ 
])ut she will never get from those keen judges of fitness the loving 
hint, the admiring and seh»ctive j)ersujL*iion, with which they de- 
light to influence the embellishment of sweetness and lovelineasw 
Tliey who talk of " any thing's looking well on a pretty woman," 
have not reflected on the lesser provi<lence of dressmakers and 
milliners. Woman is nev(>r merc<*nary but in monstnms excep- 
tions, and no tra<leswoman of the fashion will WZ taste or counsel; 
and, in the superior style of all charming women, j oa see not the 
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influence of manners npon dress, but tlie affectionate tribute of 
these dispensers of elegance to the qualities they admire. Let 
him who doubts, go shopping with his dressy old aunt to^ay, and 
to-morrow with his dear little cousin. 

Miss Hampson, to whom the supplies of elegance came as nat- 
m^ally as bread and butter, and occasioned as little speculation as 
to the whence or how, was as unconsciously elegant, of course, as 
a well-dressed lily. She was abstractly a very beautiftil girl, 
though in a very delicate and unconspicuous style ; and by dint of 
absolute fitness in dressing, the merit of her beauty, by common 
observers at least, would be half given to her fashionable air and 
unexceptionable toilet. The damsel and her choice array, indeed, 
seemed the harmonious work of the same maker. How much was 
nature's gift, and how much was bought in Broadway, was prob- 
ably never duly understood by even her most discriminate ad- 
mirer. 

But we have kept Miss Hampson too long upon the stairs. 

The two young ladies met with a kiss, in which (to the sur- 
prise of those who had previously observed Miss Pifflit) there was 
no smack of the latest fashion. 

" My dear Julia 1" 

" My dear Margerine \^ (This was a romantic variation of 
Meg's, which she had forced upon her intimate friends at the point 
of the bayonet.) 

Eph. twitched, remindingly, the Jvpon of his cousin, and she 
introduced him with the foripula which she had found in one of 
Miss Austin's novels. 



;!• 
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" Oh, ])ut there was a mock respectfulness in that deep cour- 
tesy," thoiiglit Epli. (and so there was — fur Miss Ilampson took an 
irresistible cue from the inflated ceremouiousness of the introduc- 
tion). 

Eph. made a bow as cold and stiff as a frozen horse-blanket. 
And if he could have commanded the blood in his face, it would 
have l)een as dignified and resentful as the eloquence of Red 
Jacket — but that rustic blush, uj) to his hair, was like a mask 
dropped over his features. 

" A bashful country-boy," thouglit Miss Ilampson, as she looked 
compassionately uj)()n his red-hot forehead, and forthwith dis- 
missed him entirely from her tlioughts. 

With a consciousness tliat he had better leave the room, and 
»valk off his mollification under an umbrella, Eph. took his seat, 
and silently listened to the conversation of the young ladies. 
Miss Ilampson had come to pjiss the morning with her friend, and 
she took off her bonnet, an<l showered down u})on her dazzling 
neck a profusion of the most adorable brown ringlets. Spite of 
his angry humiliation, the young former felt a thrill run through 
his veins as the heavy curls foil indolently al>i:>ut her shoulders. 
He had never before hx^ked u})on a woman with emotion. lie 
hated her — oh, yes ! for she had given him a look that could never 
be forgotten — but for sotiuh^^hj^ she must be the angel of the 
world. Eph. wouM have given all his sheep and horses, cows, 
crops, and haystacks, to have seen the man she would fancy to be 
her espial. He could not give even a guess at the height of that 
conscious superiority from which she individually looked down 
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upon him ; but it would have satisfied a thirst which ahmost made 
him scream, to measure himself by a man with whom she could 
be familiar^ Where was his inferiority ? "What was it ? Why 
had he been blind to it till now ? Was there no surgeon's knife, 
no caustic, that could carve out or cut away, burn or scarify, the 

« 

vulgarities she looked upon so contemptuously ? But the devil 
take her superciliousness, nevertheless 1 

It was a bitter morning to Eph. Bracely, but still it went like 
a dream. The hotel parlor was no longer a stupid place. His 
cousin Meg had gained a consequence in his eyes, for she was the 
object of caress from this superior creature — she was the link 
which kept her within his observation. He was too full of other 
feelings just now to do more than acknowledge the superiority of 
this girl to his cousin. He felt it in his after thoughts, and his 
destiny then, for the first time, seemed crossed and inadequate to 
his wishes. 



(We hereby draw upon your imagination for six months, cour- 
teous reader. Please allow the teller to show you intiO the middle 
of the following July.) 

Bracely farm — ^ten o'clock of a glorious summer morning — 
Miss Pifflit extended upon a sofa in despair. But let us go back 

m 

a little. 

A week before, a letter had been received from Miss Hamp- 
son, who, to the delight and surprise of her friend Margerine, had 
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taken the whim to pasd a month with her. She was at Rockaway, 
and was sick and tired of waltzing and the sea. Had farmer 
Bracely a spare corner for a poor girl ? 

But Miss Pifflit's " sober second thought^ was utter constema 
tion. How to lodge fitly the elegant Julia Ilampson ? No French 
bed in the house, no boudoir, no ottomans, no pastiles, no baths, 
no Psyche to dress by. What vulgar wretches they would seem 
tQ her I What insupportable horror she would feel at the dread- 
ful inelegance of the farm. Meg was pale with terror and dismay 
as she went into the details of anticij)ation. 

Something must be done, however. A sleepless night of re- 
flection and contrivance sufficed to give some shape to the capabil- 
ities of the Ciise, and by daylight the next morning the whole 
house was in commotion. Meg had fortunately a large bump of 
constructiveness, very umcli enlarged by her habitual dilemmas- 
toilet. A lx)udoir must be constructed. Farmer Bracely slept 
in the dried-apple room, on the lower floor, and he was no sooner 
out of his IkhI than his bag and baggage were tumbled up 
stairs, his gun and Sunday whij) were taken down from their 
nails, and the floor scoured, and the ceiling whitewashed. Eph. 
was by this time returned fn)m the village with all the chintx 
that could be ]>ought, and a pa|K^r of tacks, and some new 
straw carjHjting ; and by ten oVlock that night the four 
walls of the apartment were covered with the gayly flowered 
material, x\w carpet wjus nailed <lown, and old Farmer Bracely 
thought it a mighty nice, ctKjMooking place. Eph. was a 
bit of a carpenter, and he soon knocked together some IjoxeSi 
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wliich, when covered with chintz, and stuffed with wool, looked 
very like ottomans ; and, with a handsome cloth on the round- 
table, geraniums in the windows, and a chintz curtain to subdue 
the light, it was not far from a very charming boudoir, and Meg 
began to breathe more freely. 

But Eph. had heard this news with the blood hot in his tem- 
pies. Was that proud woman coming to look again upon him 
with contempt, and here, too, where the rusticity, which he pre- 
sumed to be the object of her scorn, would be a thousand times 
more flagrant and visible ? And yet, with the entreaty on his 
lip that his cousin would refuse to receive her, his heart had 
checked the utterance — for an irresistible desire sprung suddenly 
within him to see her, even at the bitter cost of tenfold his former 
mortification. 

Yet, as the preparations for receiving Miss Hampson went on, 
other thoughts took possession of his mind. Eph. was not a man, 
indeed, to come off second best in the long pull of wrestling with 
a weakness. His pride began to show its colors. He remem- 
bered his independence as a farmer, dependent on no man, and a 
little comparison between his pursuits, and life, such as he knew 
it to be, in a city, soon put him, in his own consciousness at least, 
on a par with Miss Hampson's connections. This point once at- 
tained, Eph. cleared his brow, and went whistling about the farm 
as usual — receiving without reply, however, a suggestion of his 
cousin Meg^s, that he had better burn his old straw hat, for, in a 
fit of absence, he might jpoesiUy put it on while Miss Hampson 

was there, 

9 
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Well, it was ten o^clock on the morning after Miss Hampson^a 
arrival at Bracely farm, and, as we said before, Miss Pifflit was in 
despair. Presuming that her friend wonld be fatigued with her 
journey, she had determined not to wake her, but to order break- 
fast in the boudoir at eleven. Farmer Bracely and £ph. must 
have their breakfast at seven, however, and what was the dismay 
of Meg, who was pouring out their coffee as usual, to see the ele- 
gant Julia rush into the first kitchen, courtesy very sweetly to the 
old man, pull up a chair to the table, apologize for being late, and 
end this extraordinary scene by producing two newly-hatched 
chickens from her bosom ! She had been up since sunrise, and 
out at the bam, and down by the river, and up in the haymow, 
and was perfectly enchanted with every thing, especially the dear 
little pigs and chickens ! 

" A very sweet young lady !" thought old Farmer Bracely. 

"Very well — but hang your condescension P thought Eph., 
distrustfully. 

" Mercy on me ! — to like pigs and chickens 1^ mentally ejacu- 
lated the disturbed and bewildered Miss Pifflit 

But with her two chicks pressed to her breast with one hand^ 
Miss Hampson managed her coffee and bread and butter with the 
other, and chattered away like a child let out of schooL The air 
was so delicious, and the hay smelt so sweet, and the trees in the 
meadow were so beautiful, and there were no stiff sidewalks, 
and no brick houses, and no iron railings, and so many dear 
speckled hens, and funny little chickens, and kind-looking old 
oowB, and colts, and calves, and ducks, and turkeys — it was 
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80 delicionfi — ^it was enchanting — ^it was worth a thousand Sara- 
togas and Rockaways. How anybody could prefer the city 
to the country, was to Miss Hampson matter of incredulous 
wonder. 

" Will you come into the boudoir ?^ asked Miss PiflBiit, with a 
languishing air, as her friend Julia rose from breakfast. 

" Boudoir r exclaimed the city damsel, to the infinite delight 
of old Bracely, " no, dear ! Fd rather go out to the bam ! Are 
you going anywhere with the oxen to^ay, sir ?^ she added, going 
up to the gray-headed farmer caressingly, "I should eo like to 
ride in that great cart I'' 

Eph. was a little suspicious of all this unexpected agreeable 
ness, but he was naturally too courteous not to give way to a 
lady's whims. He put on his old straw hat, and tied his hand- 
kerchief over his shoulder (not to imitate the broad ribbon of a 
royal order, but to wipe the sweat off handily while mowing), 
and offering Miss Hampson a rake which stood outside the door, 
he begged her to be ready when he came by with the team. He 
and his father were bound to the far meadow, where they were 
cutting hay, and would like her assistance in raking. 

It was a " specimen^ morning, as the magazines say, for the 
air was temperate, and the whole country was laden with the 
smell of the new hay, which somehow or other, as everybody 
knows, never hinders or overpowers the perfume of the flowers. 
Oh, that winding green lane between the bushes was like an ave- 
nue to paradise. The old cart jolted along through the ruts, and 
Miss Hampson, standing up and holding on to old Farmer Bracely, 
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watolied the great oxen crowding their sides together^ and looked 
off over the fields, and exclaimed, as she saw glimpses of the river 
l)etween the trees, and seemed veritably and unaffectedly 
enchanted. Tlie old farmer, at least, had no doubt of her 
sincerity, and he watched her, and listened to her, with a 
broad honest smile of admiration on his weather-browned coun- 
tenance. 

Tlie oxen were turned up to the fence, while the dew dried 
off the hay, and Eph. and his father turned to mowing, leaving 
Miss Ilampson to ramble about over the meadow, and gather 
flowers by the river side. In the course of an hour, they began 
to rake uj), and she came to offer her promised assistance, and 
stoutly followed Eph. up and down sevend of the long swaths, 
till her face glowed under her sun-bonn€»t as it never had glowed 
with waltang. Heated and tired at last, she made herself a seat 
with the new hay under a large elm, and, with her back to the 
tree, watched the lalx)rs of her companions. 

Kph. was a well-built and manly figure, and all he did in the 
way of his vocation, he did with a fine display of muscular power, 
and (a sculptor would have thought) with no little grace. Julia 
watched him as he 8teppe<l along after his rake on the elastic 
swanl, and she thought, for the first time, what a very handsome 
man was young Brac*t»ly, aiul how much more finely a man looked 
whrn niking hay, than a dandy when waltzing. And for an hour 
she sat watching his motions, admiring the strength with which 
hf pitche<l up the hay, and the grace and ease of all his move- 
ments and p<isturi*8 ; and, after a while, she began to feel drowsy 
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with fatigue, and pulling up the hay into a fragrant pillow, she 
lay down and fell fast asleep. 

It was now the middle of the forenoon, and the old farmer, 
who, of late years, had fallen into the habit of taking a short nap 
before dinner, came to the big elm to pick up his waistcoat and 
go home. As he approached the tree, he stopped, and beckoned 
to his son. 

Eph. came up and stood at a little distance, looking at the 
lovely picture before him. With one delicate hand under her 
cheek, and a smile of angelic content and enjoyment on her finely 
cut lips, Julia Hampson slept soundly in the shade. One small 
foot escaped from her dress, and one shoulder of faultless polish 
and whiteness showed between her kerchief and her sleeve. Her 
slight waist bent to the swell of the hay, throwing her delicate 
and well-moulded bust into high relief; and all over her neck, 
and in large clusters on the tumbled hay, lay those glossy brown 
nnglets, admirably beautiful and luxuriant. 

And as Eph. looked on that dangerous picture of loveliness, 
the passion, already lying perdu in his bosom, sprung to the 
throne of heart and reason. 

(We have not room to do more than hint at the consequences 
of this visit of Miss Hampson to the country. It would require 
the third volume of a novel to describe all the emotions of that 
month at Bracely farm, and bring the reader, point by point, 
gingerly and softly to the close. We must touch here and there 
a point caly, giving the reader's imagination some gleaning to do 
after we have been over the ground.) 
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£ph. Bracely^s awakened pride served him the good turn of 
making him appear simply in his natural character during the 
whole of Miss IIamptK)n^8 visit. By the old man^s advice, how- 
ever, he devoted himself to the amusement of the ladies after the 
haying was over ; and what with fishing, and riding, and scenery- 
hunting in the neighborhood, the young people were together 
from morning till night Miss Pifflit came down unwillingly to 
plain Meg, in her attendance on her friend in her rustic occupi^ 
tions, and Miss Hampson saw as little as possible of the inside of 
the boudoir. The bam, and the troops of chickens, and all the 
out-door belongings of the farm, interested her daily, and with no 
diminution of her zeal. She seemed, indeed, to have found her 
natural sphere in the simple and affectionate life which her friend 
Margerine held in such superfine contempt ; and £ph^ who was 
the natural mate to such a spirit, and himself, in his own home, 
most unconsciously worthy of love and admiration, gave himself 
up irresistibly to his new passion. 

And this new passion became apparent, at last, to the 
incredulous eyes of his cousin. And that it was timidly, but 
fondly returned by her elegant high-bred friend, was also very 
apparent to Miss PifBit And after a few jealous struggles, and 
a night or two of weeping, she gave up to it tranquilly — for a 
city life and a city husband, truth to say, had long been her 
secret longing and secret ho})e, and she never had fairly 
looked in the face a burial in the country with the "pigs and 
chickens.*^ 

She is not married yet, Meg I^ifflit — but the rich merchant 
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Mr. Hampson, wrecked completely with the disastrous times, has 
fomid a kindly and pleasant asylum for his old age with his 
daughter, Mrs, Bracely. And a better or lovelier farmer^s wife 
than Julia, or a happier farmer than Eph., can scarce be found in 
the valley of the Susquehanna. 
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THE MONOPOLIST. 

BT H. P. ORATTAir. 

How comfort lords it ! how the rich man stands ! 

The poor man's fate is grasped in selfish hands 1 

Little hs heeds the agony of doubt, 

Wliich, spite the cold hath brought the traveller out. 

Mark the intensity with which he peers, 

Eager to satisfy his hopes, or fears ! 

It seems as though, in ecstasy of spite, 

The crumpled paper, from his longing sight, 

Enveloped the crushed letters ; as though Fate, 

In dread uncertainty, displayed her hate. 

Hath he a darling son, now homeward ]x>und ? 

And hath the fearful rumor spread around 

His vessel hath Ix^en wrecked and tempest-tost, 

And half its crew among the billows lost — 

And longs he now, to see if God did save 

Ilis fond heart's treasure from the sea's deep grave? 

Can one brief line his frenzied grief dispel, 

And calm the throes which now his bosom swell t 
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Or hath his brave one, at proud Honor's call, 
Eushed forth to victory : and did he fall 
Among the slaughtered heroes, whose red blood 
Hath flown an offering for their country's good ! 
Is some fair girl removed from the dear hearth, 
The scene of her pure childhood's lovely mirth — 
Struck down with sickness ? holds he his panting breath 
While that, the oracle of life or death, 
Is wrested fi'om his sight — by one who heeds 
But little how his throbbing heart now bleeds ? 
Hath he a venture on the treacherous seas, 
Which safe in port secures a life of ease 
To those he loves — and 'mid the tempest's frown 
Hath the brave ship, a shattered wreck, gone down ? 
Hath one he loved, whose faith to him was life. 
By falsehood changed his cherished joys to strife — 
And wretched doth he, panting, trembling, wait, 
To learn the sickening story of his fate ? 
Whate'er the passion, speaking from his eye. 
It calls upon us for our sympathy — 
But calls in vain : the rich man knows his power, 
And little heeds how many a weary hour 
He may inflict upon that luckless elf! 
His end in life being — ^to please tttmhtit.-b' 1 
10 
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A WORD FOR WOMEN. 

[We were very much entertained, the other daj, with the reftdiog of a maaiK 
aoript five-minnte Mrmon, bj a very aooompliahed leader of Cuhion — the teniioii in 
itaelf sofficienUj ingeniouB and amufling, but the position of the writer aa wdl aa of 
the reader, and the place in which it was read, going to show, when taken in oonnee- 
tion with the subject, that the question of iuperiority o/ $exiB spreading its agitation 
into the sphere of ezdusiYes. Here, where woman has all that wealth can enshrine 
her in, she has, hitherto, seemed content A sermon in defence of the o pp tessed sex 
bj a lady whose purchase of a pair of gloves is a matter to call out an equipage wil 
footmen in livery, amounts to an exponent of the times.] 
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BT A LAY PRIAOHBB. 



^ Adam was first formed, and then Ere.**— lt< Titm^ id; UtK 

Among those who evince more conceit than good sense, and 
more effrontery than wisdom, are to be found some who profess 
to believe that man is endowed with an intellectual capacity 
superior to that of woman, and contend that, as Adam was first 
in primogeniture, and constituted lord of this lower worlds so 
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he made superior in intellect to Eve^ who, being the second in 
creation, was also second in mental power. They also attempt to 
substantiate the claims of man to greater intelligence than woman, 
on the ground that husbands are commanded to give honor unto 
the wife as unto the weaker vessel. And, ftirthermore, that it was 
owing to the feebler intellect of Eve, that Satan, in the article of 
the great temptation, assailed her, instead of Adam, expecting an 
easier victory. 

Having assumed these facts, most complacently do they fold 
their arms, and, with a compassionate, pitying look on woman, 
enjoy their fancied superiority ! 

We will now examine these claims and see if they are tenable. 

In the first place, then, we admit, that Adam was first formed, 
for it is so stated in the text ; but we nowhere find it stated in 
the record that he was formed greater than Eve. Now, concerning 
the whole creation, wisdom marks its progress at every step, and 
wisdom we are commanded to follow and embrace. • What man, 
therefore, if he be wise, and desirous of building a house perfect 
in all its parts, would not first prepare a model or design of such 
house in order to obtain a satisfactory and perfect plan, before 
the erecting of his edifice ? So, Adam was Jlrst formed. The 
model being approved. Eve was then made after that model ; and 
as no man, in building a model for his house, uses the same valu- 
able materials that he employs in erecting the house itself, so 
Adam was made of that coarse material called earth, while Eve 
was not formed until that substance had undergone a powerftd 
change — ^had become purified, refined, and sublimated — and then, 
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in the perfection of beauty and excellence, was she pixxluced an«1 
given unto Adam, "to be an help, meet for him." Mark the 
modesty of Eve : she puts in no offensive claim to superiority, on 
the score of a more refined nature, but seems content to live with 
Adam as his equal — and, for a while, all was harmony in ParadL^. 

In the second place, we will examine the charge of womanV 
being weaker in intellect than man, because she is stated to be 
the " weaker vessel." We think that we shall ]>e able to prove 
that this has reference to physical and not to mental strength. 
That man has given to him muscular strength greater than is 
given to woman, we are ready to admit ; and there is wis<lom in 
the arrangement, since man Is commanded to labor, to sup{>ort 
himself and his family by " the sweat of his face '^ whereas, no 
such commandment being given to woman, no such great strength 
is required in her ciise, she ]>eing left to the culture of her mental 
powei*s and to the sweet charities of life. 

And Ls the possession of physical strength any argument in 
favor of suj^eriority of mind ? Were not Moses and Davi<l and 
Solomon weaker men than Samson and Goliath? Had Samson 
and Goliath, therefore, greater minds than they ? Had not the 
fijie linen of Kg}'j)t less strength than the coarse sail-cloth which 
Avafted her shijxs ? Wiis it, therefore, an inferior fabric, l>ecause 
it was finer and more beautiful ? Husbands are commanded' to 
give honor unto the wife, ad unto the weaker vessel ; but Peter 
had surely too much resj)ect for himself and his sex to command 
them to honor any who were their inferiors hy nature. VTiio Jo 
men honor ? Their superiors generally — their equals sometimesi 
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— ^their inferiors never. Had Peter considered the wives of those 
men whom he was addressing as possessing minds inferior to their 
own, would he not have said, be kind, be pitiful, be compassionate 
to your wives, instead of saying, Tumor them ? Most certainly he 
would. And Peter, very possibly, had the doctrine of compensa- 
tion in his mind when he gave that command, and considered 
that as woman was weaker in body so she might be even stronger 
in mind — more spiritual — and, therefore entitled to honor. 

We now come, in the third and last place, to consider why 
Satan chose Eve, instead of Adam, for his victim. We have 
before said that, for a while, all was harmony in Paradise. But 
there was an enemy lurking near, and its happy inmates were 
marked for destruction. 

We understand that Adam was lord of Paradise. How did 
he exercise his power? When an enemy advances on his foe, 
does not the commanding officer of the antagonist army, ever on 
the watch, employ all his skill, exert all his energies, to baffle 
that enemy's designs, and to become himself the victor ? Does 
he not take every precaution for the protection of his troops, and 
stand himself, if need be, in the forefront of the battle ? Did 
Adam so ? Did he, in virtue of his high commission and boasted 
superiority, seek out the enemy and breast his assault ? Did he 
even act on the defensive, by keeping near to his companion, cau- 
tioning her against the foe, protecting her, if assailed, and defend- 
ing her, at the hazard of his own life ? The enemy approaches — 
where is Adam ? Reclining supinely on the flowery banks, par- 
taking of the luxurious fruits and inhaling the odoriferous perfume9 
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of the fragrant groves of Eden ! Where is Eve ? Gone forth, 
alone, to her work ! The arch enemy assails her, tempts her to 
disobedience, and the sad story of her fate is recorded in the tears 
and groans of her race I 

And now, how stands it with Adam ? Had he, indeed, pos- 
sessed a stronger mind than his companion, would not the ambi- 
tious foe — ^for his sagacity would not have left that point undetected 
— have attacked the most powerful, disdaining an inferior con- 
quest ? But was it Adam whom he attacked ? On the contrary, 
did not his high ambition — an ambition which had coet him 
heaven — ^prompt him to seek the woman, that he might wreak 
his vengeance on God's most perfect work ? Did he not know 
that, to Adam, he would have but to say, take and eat ; whereas 
it required all his ingenuity, all his powers of artifice, to under- 
mine the principles of Eve? lie even found it necessary to 
change the appearance of his identity, ere he could cause her to 
ftwerve from her obedience. 

Again we ask, how stands it with Adam ? In what did he 
display the mighty efforts of a mighty mind ? Did he not fall 
from his allegiance to his Maker and forfeit life without the least 
resistance ? The command was given to Adam before Eve was 
created : " Thou shalt not eat of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, for, in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.'' It was therefore im]>erative on Adam especially to obey 
that law. No stratagem, no finesse were practised upon his 
understanding ; but in the full exercise of all the faculties that 
had been given him, he coolly and dispaadonately ate of the 
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forbidden tree ; and thus sealed the ruin of the world ! Surely, 
surely, if Adam were gifted with higher intellectual powers than 
his companion, his transgression was as much greater than hers, 
as his ability was greater to avoid it. 

But, there is yet another scene — and we once more ask, how 
stands it with Adam? "What is this that thou hast done?" 
" The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, 8h6 gave me of 
the tree, and I did eat 1'' 

Was it manly — ^was it the mark of a generous, noble spirit — 
was it indicative of a superior mind — ^thus to endeavor to shield 
himself by casting the blame upon the woman ? Was there not 
meanness, was there not cowardice in the reply? See you not 
the contracted shoulders, the arms close pressed to the sides, the 
trembling step, the quivering lip, the blanched cheek, the apolo- 
getic look of Adam, as, in faltering tone, he says, " She gave me, 
and I did eat ?" 

Alas, poor Adam 1 We have sought, but sought in vain in 
thy history for those proofe of a superior intellect, which, as a sort 
of birthright, is claimed by many of thy sex, for thee and for 
themselves. As our first father, our hearts, with all thy faults, 
still warm to thee. But we think that the jury should not be 
impeached that pronounces the verdict, " Wbma/n is thy equal /" 
and all thy intelligent descendants should say — ^Amen I 



HARYET BIRCH. 

Habvet Birch had been a pedler from his youth ; at least so 
he frequently asserted^ and his skill in the occupation went &r to 
prove the truth of the declaration. He was supposed to be a 
native of one of the eastern colonies ; and, from something of su- 
perior intelligence which belonged to his father, it was thought 
they had known better fortunes in the land of their nativity. 
Harvey possessed, however, the common manners of the country, 
and was in no way distinguished from men of his class, but by 
his acuteness, and the mystery which enveloped his movements. 
Ten years before, they had arrived together in the vale, and, 
purchasing the humble dwelling at which Harper had made his 
unsuccessful application, continued ever since peaceful inhabitants, 
but little noticed and but little known. Until age and infirmities 
had prevented, the father devoted himself to the cultivation of 
the small spot of ground belonging to his purchase, while the son 
pursued with avidity hia humble barter. Their orderly quietude 
had soon given them so much consideration in the neighborhood, 
as to induce a maiden of five-and-thirty to forget the punctilio of 
her sex, and to accept the office of presiding over their domestic 
comforts. The roses had long before vanished from the cheeks of 
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Katy Haynes, and she had seen in succession, both her male dnd 
female acquaintances forming the union so desirable to her sex, 
with but little or no hope left for herself, when, with views of her 
own, she entered the family of the Birches. Necessity is a hard 
master, and, for the want of a better companion, the father and 
son were induced to accept her services ; but still Xaty was not 
wanting in some qualities; which made her a very tolerable house- 
keeper. On the one hand, she was neat, industrious, honest, and 
a good manager. On the other, she was talkative, selfish, super- 
stitious, and inquisitive. By dint of using the latter quality with 
consummate skill, she had not lived in the family but five years 
when she triumphantly declared, that she had heard, or rather 
overheard, sufficient to say what had been the former &,te of her 
associates. Could Katy have possessed enough of divination to 
pronounce upon their future lot, her task would have seemed 
comparatively easy. Prom the private conversations of the 
parent and child, she learnt that a fire had reduced them from 
competence to poverty, and at the same time diminished the 
number of their family to two. There was a tremulousness in 
the voice of the father, as he touched lightly on the event, which 
affected even the heart of Katy ; but no barrier is sufficient to 
repel vulgar curiosity. She persevered, untU a very direct inti- 
mation from Harvey, by threatening to supply her place with a 
female a few years younger than herself, gave her awful warning, 
that there were bounds beyond which she was not to pass. From 
that period the curiosity of his housekeeper had been held in such 
restraint, that, although no opportunity of listening was ever 
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neglected, she had been able to add but little to her stock of 
knowledge. There was, however, one piece of intelligence, and 
that of no little interest to herself, which she had SQCceeded in 
obtaining ; and from the moment of its acquisition, she directed 
her energies to the accomplishment of one object, aided by the 
donble stimulos of love and avarice. 

Harvey was in the freqnent habit of paying mysterious visitB, 
in the depth of the night, to the fireplace of the apartment, that 
served for both kitchen and parlor. Here he was observed by 
Ejity ; and, availing herself of his absence, and the occupations of 
the father, by removing one of the hearth-stones, she discovered 
an iron pot, glittering with a metal that seldom fails to soften the 
hardest heart. Katy succeeded in replacing the stone without 
discovery, and never dared to trust herself with another visit 
From that moment, however, the heart of the virgin lost its ob- 
duracy ; and nothing interposed between Harvey and his happi- 
ness, but his own want of observation. 

The war did not interfere with the traffic of the pedler, who 
seized on the golden opjx)rtunity which the interruption of the 
regular trade afforded, and aj)j>eared al>!*or1>ed in the one grand 
object of amassing money. For a year or two, his employment 
was uuiuterruj)ted, and his success j)roj)ortionate ; but, at length, 
dark and threatening hints began to throw suspicion around his 
movements, and the civil authority thought it incumljent on them 
to examine narrowly into his moile of life. His imprisonments, 
though freijuent, were not long ; and his e5«capes from the guardi- 
ans of the law comparatively easy, to what he endured from the 
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persecution of the mUitary. Still Birch survived, and still he 
continued his trade, though compelled to be very guarded in his 
movements, especially whenever he approached the northern 
boundaries of the county ; or, in other words, the neighborhood 
of the American lines. His visits to the Locusts had become less 
frequent, and his appearance at his own abode so seldom, as to 
draw forth from the disappointed Katy, in the fulness of her 
heart, the complaint we have related, in her reply to Harper. 
Nothing, however, seemed to interfere with the pursuits of this 
indefatigable trader ; who, with a view to dispose of certain arti- 
cles for which he could only find purchasers in the very wealthiest 
families of the county, had now braved the fury of the tempest, 
for the half mile between his own residence and the house of Mr. 
Wharton. 

In a few minutes after receiving the commands of his young 
mistress, Caesar reappeared, ushering into the apartment the sub- 
ject of the foregoing digression. In person, the pedler was a man 
above the middle height, spare, but full of bone and muscle : at 
first sight, his strength seemed unequal to manage the unwieldy 
burden of his pack ; yet he threw it on and off with great dex- 
terity, and with as much apparent ease as if it had been feathers. 
His eyes were gray, sunken, restless, and for the flitting moments 
that they dwelt on the countenances of those with whom he 
conversed, seemed to read the very soul. They possessed, 
however, two distinct expressions, which, in a great measure, 
characterized the whole man. When engaged in traffic, the intel- 
ligence of his face appeared lively, active, and flexible, though 
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uncommonly acute ; if the conversation turned on the ordinaiy 
transactions of life, his air became abstracted and restless ; but if^ 
by chance, the revolution, and the country, were the topic, his 
whole system seemed altered — all his faculties were concentrated ; 
he would listen for a great length of time, without speaking, and 
then would break silence by some light and jocular remarksi that 
were too much at variance with his former manner, not to be 
affectation. But of the war, and of his father, he seldom spoke, 
and always from some apparent necessity. 

To a superficial observer, avarice would seem his ruling pa»> 
sion — and, all things considered, he was as unfit a subject for the 
plans of Katy Ilaynes as can be readily imagined. On entering 
the room, the pedler relieved himself from his burden, which, as 
it stood on the floor, reached nearly to his shoulders, and saluted 
the family with modest civility. To Harper he made a silent 
bow, without lifting his eyes from the carpet; but the curtain 
prevented any notice of the presence of Captain Wharton. Sarah 
gave })ut little time for the usual salutations, before she commenced 
her survey of the contents of the pack ; and, for several minutes, 
the two were engaged in l>ringing to light the various articles it 
contained. Tlie talJes, chairs, and floor, were soon covered with 
silks, crapes, gloves, muslins, and all the stock of an itinerant 
trader. Ca»ar was employed to hold open the mouth of the 
pack, as its hordes were discharged, and occasionally aided his 
young lady, by directing her admiration to some articles of finery^ 
which, from their deej>er contrast, in colors, he thought more 
worthy of her notice. At length, Sarah having selected several 
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articles, and satisfectorily arranged the prices, observed in a cheer- 
fdl voice: 

" But, Harvey, you have told us no news. Has Lord Com- 
wallis beaten the rebels again ?" 

The question could not have been heard; for the pedler, 
burying his body in the pack, brought forth a quantity of lace of 
exquisite fineness, and, holding it up to view, required the admira- 
tion of the young lady. Miss Peyton dropped the cup she was 
engaged in washing, from her hand ; and Frances exhibited the 
whole of that lovely face, which had hitherto only suffered one of 
its joyous eyes to be seen, beaming with a color that shamed the 
damask, which enviously concealed her figure. 

The aunt quitted her employment ; and Birch soon disposed 
of a large portion of this valuable article. The praises of the 
ladies had drawn the whole person of the younger sister into 
view ; and Frances was slowly rising from the window, as Sarah 
repeated her question, with an exultation in her voice, that pro- 
ceeded more from pleasure in her purchase, than her political feel- 
ings. . The younger sister resumed her seat, apparently examining 
into the state of the clouds, while the pedler, finding a reply was 
expected, answered slowly — 

" There is some talk below about Tarleton having defeated 
General Sumpter, on the Tiger Eiver." 

Captain Wharton now involuntarily thrust his head between 
the opening of the curtains into the room ; and Frances, in turn- 
ing her ear, in breathless silence, noticed the quiet eyes of Harper 
looking at the pedler, over the book he was affecting toread, with 
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an expression that denoted him to be a listener of no ordinary 
interest 

" Indeed I** cried the exulting Sarah ; " Sompter — Sampler — 
who is he ? Til not buy even a pin, until you tell me all the 
news,^ she continued, laughing, and throwing down a muslin she 
had been examining. 

For a moment the pedler hesitated ; his eye glanced towards 
Harper, who was yet gazing at him with settled meaning, and the 
whole manner of Birch was altered. Approaching the fire, he 
took from his mouth a large allowance of the Virginian weed, and 
depositing it, with the superabundance of its juices, without mercy 
to Miss Peyton^s shining andirons, returned to his goodsi and 
replied in a more lively tone — 

" He lives somewhere among the niggers to the soath.** 

" No more nigger than be yourself, Mister Birch,** intermpted 
Csesar, tartly, and dropping the covering of the goods in high d» 
pleasure. 

" Hush, CflBsar — hush — never mind it now,** said Sarah Whar^ 
ton, soothingly, waiting with impatience to hear further. 

^^ A black man so good as white. Miss Sally,** continued the 
offended African, " so long he behave heself.** 

" And frequently much better,** rejoined hia mistress : " but, 
Harvey, who is this Mr. Sumpter ?'* 

A slight indication of humor showed itself on the face of the 
pedler, as he continued — ^' As I was saying, he lives among the 
colored people in the South,** — Csosar resumed his occnpatioii — 
^ and haa lately had a skrimmage with thb Colonel TarleUm** — 
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" Who defeated liim of course,^ cried Sarah, with confidence. 

" So say the troops at Morrisania,'' returned the other, lacon- 
ically. 

" But what^do you say?" Mr. Wharton ventured to inquire, 
yet speaking involuntarily in a low tone. 

" I repeat but what I hear," said Birch, offering a piece of 
cloth to the inspection of Sarah, who rejected it in silence, evi- 
dently determined to hear more before she made any further 
purchases. 

" They say, however, at the Plains," the pedler continued, after 
first throwing his eyes again round the room, and letting them 
rest for an instant on Harper, " that Sumpter and one or two more 
were all that was hurt, and that the rig^lars were all cut to pieces, 
for the militia were fixed snugly in a log bam." 

" Not very probable," said Sarah, contemptuously, " though I 
make no doubt the rebels got behind the logs." 

" I think," said the pedler coolly, again offering the silk, " it's 
quite ingenious to get a log between one and a gun, instead of 
getting between a gun and a log." The eyes of Harper dropped 
quietly on the pages of the volume in his hand, while Prances, 
rising, came forward with a smile in her face, as she inquired, in 
a tone of affability that the pedler had never before witnessed 
from her : 

" Have you more of the lace, Mr. Birch ?" 

The desired article was immediately produced, and Frances 
became a purchaser also ; by her order a glass of liquor was offered 
to the trader, who took it with thanks, and, having paid his com- 
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pliments to the master of the house and the ladies, drank the 
beverage. 

" So it is thought that Colonel Tarleton has worsted General 
Sompter?" said Mr. Wharton, affecting to be employed in 
mending the cup that was broken by the eagerness of his sister- 
in-law. 

" I believe they think so at Morrisania,^ said Birch dryly. 

^ Have yon any other news, friend r asked Captain Wharton^ 
venturing to thrust his face without the curtains again. 

" Have you heard that Major Andr6 has been hung V inquired 
the pedler with emphasis, in reply. 

Captain Wharton started, and for a moment glances of great 
significance were exchanged between him and the trader, when he 
observed, with affected indifference, ^' that must have been some 
five weeks ago.'^ 

'^Does his execution make much noise ?^ asked the father, 
striving to make the broken china unite. 

" People will talk, you know. 'Squire,** returned the pedler^ 
exhibiting his goods respectfully to the young ladies. 

" Is there any probability of movements below, my friend, that 
will make travelling dangerous V asked Harper, looking steadily 
at the other, in ex|)ectation of his reply. 

Some bunches of ribbons fell from the hands of Birch ; his 
countenance changed instantly, losing its keen expression in intent 
meaning, as he answereil slowly : ^^ It is some time since the riglar 
cavalry were out, and I saw some of De Lancey*s men cleaning 
their arms, as I passed their quarters ; it would be no wonder if 
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they took the scent soon, for the Virginia horse are low in the 
country.'' 

" Are they in mnch force ?" asked Mr. Wharton, suspending 
all employment in anxiety. 

" I did not count them,'' said the pedler, giving his attention 
to his trade again. 

Frances was the only observer of the change in the manner of 
Birch, and, on turning to Harper, he had resumed his book in 
silence. The maid took some of the ribbons in her hand — ^laid 
them down again — and, bending over the goods, so that her hair, 
falling in rich curls, shaded her face, she observed, blushing with 
a color that suffused her neck : 

" I thought the Southern horse had marched towards the Del- 



aware." 



" It may be so," said Birch ; " I passed the troops at a distance." 

CsBsar had now selected a piece of calico, in which the colors 
of yellow and red were contrasted on a white ground, and, after 
admiring it for several minutes, laid it down with a sigh, as he 
exclaimed, " berry pretty calico." 

" That^" said Sarah ; " yes, that would make a proper gown 
for your wife, Caesar." 

" Yes, Miss Sally," cried the delighted black, " make old Dinah 
heart leap for joy — so berry genteel." 

" Yes," added the pedler, quaintly, " that would make Dinah 
look like a rainbow." 

Caesar eyed his young mistress eagerly, until, laying it down 
with a smile, she inquired the price of Harvey. 
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" Why, much as I light of chaps," said the pedler. 

" How much T demanded Sarah, in surprise. 

^^ According to my lack in finding purchasers ; for my friend 
Dinah, you may have it at four shillings." 

"It is too much," said Sarah, turning to some goods for 
her8el£ 

" Monstrous price for coarse calico. Mister Birch," grumbled 
CsBsar, dropping the opening of the pack again. 

" We will say three, then," added the pedler, " if you like thmt 
better." 

" Be sure like 'em better," said Cfesar, smiling good-humoredly, 
reopening the pack — " Miss Sally like a three shilling when she 
give, and a four shilling when she take." 

The bargain was immediately concluded; but in measnring, 
the cloth wanted a little of the well-known ten yards reqnired 
by the dimensions of Dinah. By dint of a strong arm, how- 
ever, it grew to the desired length, under the experienced 
eye of the pedler, who conscientiously added a ribbon of 
corresponding brilliancy with the calico, and Caesar hastily 
withdrew, to communicate the joyful intelligence to his aged 
partner. 

During the movements created by the conclusion of the pur- 
chase. Captain Wharton had ventured to draw aside the certain, 
so as to admit a view of his person, and he now inquired of the 
pedler, who had l)egun to collect his scattered goods, at what 
time he had left the city. 

^^ At early twilight," was the answer. 
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" So lately I'' cried the other in surprise ; and then correcting 
his manner, by assuming a more guarded air, he continued — 
" Could you pass the pickets at so late an hour ?" 

" I did,'' was the laconic reply. 

" You must be well known by this time, Harvey, to the offi- 
cers of the British army," cried Sarah, smiling archly on the 
pedler. 

" I ^know some of them by sight,'' said Birch, glancing his 
eyes round the apartment, taking in their course Captain 
Wharton, and resting for an instant on the countenance of 
ELarper. 

Mr. Wharton had listened intently to each speaker in succes- 
sion, and had so far lost the affectation of indifference, as to be 
crushing in his hand the pieces of china on which he had e:^- 
pended so much labor in endeavoring to mend it; when, 
observing the pedler tying the last knot in his pack, he asked 
abruptly — 

" Are we about to be disturbed again with the enemy ?" 

"Who do you call the enemy ?" said the pedler, raising him- 
self erect, and giving the other a look, before which the eyes of 
Mr. Wharton sunk in instant confusion. 

" All are enemies who disturb our peace," said Miss Peyton, 
observing that her brother was unable to speak. " But are the 
royal troops out from below ?" 

"Tis quite likely they soon may be," returned Birch, 
raising his pack from the floor, and preparing to leave the 
room. 
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^^ And the continentals,'' continued Miss Peyton mildly, ^ are 
the continentals in the country r 

Harvey was aboat to utter something in reply, when the door 
opened, and CsBsar made his appearance, attended by his de- 
lighted spouse. 



Accompanied by his ancient companion, CsBsar now advanced, 
and paid his tribute of gratitude in words. Sarah received 
them with great complacency, and made a few compliments 
to the taste of the husband, and the probable appearance of 
the wife. Frances, with a face beaming with a look of pleasure 
that corresponded to the smiling countenances of the blacka, 
offered the service of her needle in fitting the admired calico 
to its future uses. The offer was humbly and gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

As Caesar followed the pedler and his wife from the apart* 
ment, and was in the act of closing the door, he indulged himaplf 
in a grateful soliloquy, by saying aloud — 

" Good little lady — Miss Fanny — ^take care of old fiiider — ^love 
to make a gown for old Dinah, too.'' What else his feelinga 
might have induced him to utter is unknown, but the soond of 
his voice was heard some time after the distance rendered his 
words indistinct. 

Harper had dropped his book, and sat an admiring witn< 
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of the scene ; and Frances enjoyed a double satisfaction, as slie 
received an approving smile jfrom a face wluch concealed, nnder 
the traces of deep thought and engrossing care, the benevolent 
expression which characterizes all the best feelings of the human 
heart 
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But, daughter, thou art good and kind, 
And I will tell thee true," — 

He paused — ^for o'er his forehead came 
Large drops, like chilling dew. 

" When civil war, with countless ills, 

This suffering land dismayed. 
All reckless of her woes I lived, 

And plied my savage trade ; 
Full many a high and gallant head 

My axe hath shred away. 
And I was boisterous in my cups. 

When there was need to pray ! 

" Once, on a bitter, wintry time. 

Five weeks from Christmas tide. 
When in Rosemary lane we lived, 

Ere your poor mother died, — 
Stout Axtell drew me from my home. 

Stem man he was and grim, — 
And with a heavy golden bribe 

Urged me to wend with him. 

^^ A butcher's coat, a sable mask, 

Did form and face enshrine, 

And well such hideous garb beseemed 

A deed so foul as mine; 
18 
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To Whitehall's stately dome he led, 

And at that palace fair, 
Strange sight ! — a scaffold rudely frowned, 

And axe and block were there. 

^^ Then from that fair and princely hall, 

Where ofl the feast was spread. 
He came, the anointing oil who bore 

Upon his royal head : 
As noble was his lofly brow, 

As clear his dauntless tone, 
As when a sceptred hand he raised 

Upon his father's throne. 

" A single prelate, bathed in tears, 

A fiiend in sorrow tried, 
A soldier with uncovered head,* 

Alone, were near his side, — 
While all around a countless throng 

Like blackening cloud did lower. 
That erst, with pseans loud and long, 

Would laud his day of power. 

" His hour had come — I bowed me down. 
There on that fatal spot. 
To crave the pardon of my king. 
But he forgave me not ! 

^ Biahop Joxton, Sir TbomM IT«rb€rC| and GoIomI T— iBmoii. 
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No ! from those fixed and lustrous eyes 
Beamed snch a momnful ray, 

That never from my secret soul 
Their glance hath fled away. 



^ His hour had come. The prelate spake 
Ab one with anguish riven, 

* One stage alone, my king, remains. 

One step from earth to heaven !' 

* I go,' the suflferer said, * a clime 

From all disturbance free, 
A heavenly, for an earthly crown, 
A blest exchange shall be.' 

" His lips were moved in prayer profound. 

Beside the block he knelt, — 
But ah ! once more that searching glance 

Did make my spirit melt :— 
I struck — scarce knowing what I did, 

For all grew dark around. 
And earth below, and skies above, 

Returned a hollow sound 1 

** I saw not, when that head they raised, 
But on the scaffold dire, 
I heard the drip of sacred blood. 
That scathed my breast like fire ; 
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While from the people^s grieving heart 

Burst such a groan of pain, 
Ab nevermore, this English realm 

I trust shall hear again. 

^ Then fiercely through the awe«tnick ranks 

The armed horsemen rode, 
Dispersmg and commanding all 

To seek their own abode, — 
But ah ! in mind, that glittering hoard, 

Those thirty pounds well told, 
Seemed like the traitor Judas^ hire 

For which his hope was sold.** 

" O father, father, fret not so r 

The pitying maiden said, 
" It was your lot, and not your will, 
To do this work of dread, — 
Grim men were they, and hard of heart, 

Who bare the rule that day. 
And had you spared the precious blood, 
Most sure your own would pay.** 

^^ They might have crushed me in their ire, 
Or trod me to the tomb. 
But thus to linger slow away 
Doth seem a sterner doom; — 
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To moulder piecemeal here, my childi 

And night and day to see 
Those tender and reproachful eyes 

Forever fixed on me. 

^ In yonth, and healthful prime, onr sins 

lie on the conscience light, 
Bnt in old age and evil time, 

With scorpion lash they smite. 
Oh daughter I who with dnteous feet 

This pilgrim path dost tread. 
Keep clean thy hands, keep pure thy hearty 

And bide the day of dread." 

Once, while the chillmg dawn was dark. 

With noiseless step she crept, 
Beside the sick man^s couch, to mark 

K peacefully he slept : — 
But the strained eyes were open wide, 

The jaws asunder set, 
And firmly clenched the wasted hands, 

As though some foe he met. 

Tet in those orbs was sight no more, 
Tween the white lips no breath. 

And every sharpened feature wore 
The torture-stamp of death, — 
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The man of blood had passed away, — 

And the lone trembler there 
Through every fiitnre change and chance 

Of gladness or despair, — 

Her father's sorrows ne'er forgot. 

And though her scroll of life 
Grew radiant with the blessed names 

Of mother, and of wife, — 
Yet sometimes would she wildly scream, 

And clasp her hands and pray. 
As stole a whisper o'er her dream, 

"7t/rn, — turn those eyes avoay T 

yoTE. — ^This testimony is from the Rev. Philip Henry, a pSous and ezoelUnt 
conformist divine. His hiographer, the Rev. Matthew Henry, anthor of a GooiBMDtary ott 
the Scriptures, thus remarks: ^^ Having permission to leave the Univenity at Ozfvd, cs a 
visit to his father, he was at Whitehall, Jan. 80th, 1648, whoi King Charlea was bsiwiadad^ 
and with a very sad heart, saw that tragical blow given. Two things he nsad to ipaak oC 
which I know not whether any of the historians mention. One was, that at the Instant mhm 
the blow was given, there was snch a dismal, universal groan, among the thoowkde cf 
people that were in sight of it, as it were with one consent, as he never beard bdbre^ 
desired he might never hear the like again, nor see snch a caose for It The otlMr 
that immediately after the stroke was struck, there was, according to order, one troop 
inarching from Charing-Cross towards King-street, and another tnjm King st ree t townrdo 
Cluuing^Cross, purposely to disperse and scatter the people^ and to divert the AhmI 
UioughU that they couli not but be filled with, by driving thffn to lUft «t«7 om te Ui 
own safety.** 
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bespoken by his noble friends and employers. Edwin Landseer 
has a brother, who is one of the best English engravers, and who 
usually engraves his pictures. We believe that, of the foreign 
copy of the one before our readers, both brothers were in this 
way the authors. 
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THE MAIN-TRUCKj OR, A LEAP FOB LIFE* 



A KAUnOAL BALLAD. 



BT GSOBGS P. MOBEZfl. 

Old Ironsides at anchor lay 

In the harbor of Mahon ; 
A dead cahn rested on the bay — 

The waves to sleep had gone ; 
When little Jack, the captain's son, 

With gallant hardihood, 
Climbed shroud and spar — ^and then upon 

The main-track rose and stood I 



A shudder ran through every vein — 

All eyes were turned on high ! 
There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, 

Between the sea and sky I 

* Founded upon a weQ-known tale from the pen of the late IHDiam Leggett, Esq. 
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No hold had he above — below, 

Alone he stood in air ! 
At that far height none dared to 

No aid could reach him there. 



We gazed — but not a man could speak ! — 

With horror all aghast, 
In groups, with pallid bix)w and cheek, 

We watched the quivering mast 
The atmosphere grew thick and hot» 

And of a lurid hue, 
As, riveted unto the spot. 

Stood officers and crew. 

The Father came on deck ! — He gasped, 

" Oh God ! thy will be done !^ 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped. 
And aimed it at his son ! 
" Jump, far out, l>oy ! into the wave I 

Jump, or I fire !" he said : 
" That only chance your life can save I 
Jump — jump, boy r — lie obeyed. 

He sunk — ^he rose — he lived — ^he moved— 

He for the ship struck out ! 
On board we hailed the lad beloved, 

With many a manly shout 
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His father drew, in silent joy, 
Those wet arms round his neck, 

Then folded to his heart the boy, 
And fainted on the deck. 



THE MUSIC-MASTER. 



A TALK OP FRANCE. 



'^Extensive Sale of ObjecU of Curioeity, Pictures, Booka, ClockB, and mil ocImt 
Furniture, the property of a lady lately deoeased.** 

Such was the annouDeement in GalignanVa Mea^enger^ which 
first struck my eye as I sat listlessly looking out of the reading- 
room window in the Rue Vivienne, alternately glancing at the 
journal I have mentioned and the hea\7 drops of rain, as they 
pattered against the panes of glass. Inwardly, I had been draw- 
ing a comparison between my present situation and that of the 
gentleman similarly situated and graphically described by Wash- 
ington Irving. As far as actual ])osition was concerned, I yielded 
without hesitation to the stout gentleman, for he had, at least, a 
flock of ducks to watch and observe ; whereas, in the conrt-yard 
of Monsieur Galignani, not even a blade of grass showed itself to 
break the monotony of the scene. 

It may seem strange that, in a gay metropolis like Paris, where 
every one confessedly resorts for amusement, I should thos feel 
lone and dull, puaded — awfully puzzled — ^how to kill time ; yet 
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many an English traveller, I feel confident, will bear me ont, that 
nothing is so solitary, so care-begetting, as the consciousness of 
being an ntter stranger, " unknowing and unknown,'* in a large 
and populous city. 

The words, however, I had just read, at once struck out a new 
path of pleasure for me to tread. Many men love attending auc- 
tions ; many go to them without any desire to purchase, for the 
mere delight of gazing at the exciting scene ; but none ever, I 
believe, liked lounging in one of those marts as well as myself. 
None could ever have been more anxious to increase his cabinet 
of virUi than myself. None was ever more delighted at the idea 
of the amusement he was about to share in than was I, when I 
came to the advertisement in question ; so, quickly putting on my 
hat, and placing my cane under my arm, in the true John Bull 
style, I hastily quitted the room, and calling for a cab, was, in 
less than ten minutes, safely landed at the auction rooms in the 
Rue . 

Here was a scene for a philosopher to analyze ; the cool, the 
cunning dealer, the anxious virtuoso, the eager female, and the 
careless idler ; the rich, the poor, the humble, and the proud — ^all 
brought to a common level by a desire to possess some article of 
furniture, or, like myself, to kiU time. The pretty grisette, 
ogling, coyly attempting to avoid the very glances she seeks; 
the looks of anger exhibited by those who were outbid, and the 
quiet triumph of the happy purchasers — all combined to afford 
me a rich treat, for I forgot to tell my readers at the outstart, 
that I am a great studier of the Book of Nature, and that I never 
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behold a countenance in which I do not endeavor to trace the 
character of the heart to which it serves as title-page. In shorty 
I am a sort of peripatetic philosopher, whose first principle is 
founded on a trite line of Pope, which tells us that 

^ The proper study of mankind is man." 

But as I have very little to do with the story I am about to 
relate, I will at once plunge into my subject. 

One of the first objects offered for sale after my entrance waa 
an old piano, an instrument so utterly worthless, that I was not 
a little astonished at hearing a sharp competition suddenly arise, 
and the hitherto monotonous tone of the auctioneer — ^the slow 
bidding repeated by him — in a moment pour forth with a volu- 
bility which would not have disgraced many of our first-rmte 
sons of the hammer. 

In French auctions, it is customary for the actual worth of 
every lot to be publicly stated by a sworn appraiser as the object 
is put up for sale. The piano had thus l^een valued at one hun- 
dred and fifty francs ; the chances were that it would, of coarse^ 
be sold at considerably under that sum. 

" One hundred and eighty r cried a merchant opposite to me, 
evidently drawn on to this exorbitant bid, by opposition. 

'* One h undred and eighty-five P echoed close to my ear. 

The tone in which this sum was named, made me torn towards 
the 8j>eaker. Tlie eviilent emotion with which the words were 
uttered, in^*tantly rouwd my curiosity. 

" One h xnulred and n inety ! One hundred and ninetyfive r 
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" Two hundred r roared out the now maddened dealer ; " t^o 
hundred /" 

" Two hundred /" repeated the auctioneer. " Will any one 
bid any more ? It is against you, sir," added he, speaking in a 
tone of soft insinuation, turning to the young man beside me. 

" Two hvaidred and — / Great heaven ! I cannot !— I have 
not got it !" and as the auctioneer IsEocked down the article to 
the dealer, I saw the young man, after casting a look of almost 
despair at the instrument he seemed so highly to prize, turn 
away, and, with a tear in his eye, approach the door. 

I am a little bit of a philanthropist, as well as a philosopher. 
The young man's evident agitation — ^his disappointment — sud- 
denly created in my breast a desire to serve him. From his 
dress and style, he was certamly an artist, or a musician. His 
long black hair, curling down his back, clearly denoted this. 
His dark habiliments bespoke him to be a mourner. His youth, 
and seeming grief at losing the piano, at once interested me ; so, 
stepping up to him, I stammered out something about my regret 
at seeing him outbid, and tried to console him, by assuring him 
that the instrument was not worth half the money paid for it. 

" I know it, sir ! I know it ! But I would have given every 
thing I possessed to obtain it.'' 

"Why not, then — ?" I paused; the youth eyed me from 
head to foot; he seemed to be doubting within his own mind 
whether my questions arose from kindness or mere curiosity; 
whether it would be right to reply candidly to a stranger, or no* 
For an instant, he assumed a haughty look of wounded pride^ 
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and was abont to turn away, when, more properly reading the 
real motive which urged my question, he suddenly changed his 
demeanor, and with a look of despair, yet candor, replied: — 
^' Ton would ask me, sir, why I did not continue to bid for an 
object so prized } I will reply to you without ahama I offered 
all the money I possessed in the world for it. I had no more, or 
I would never have allowed another to possess that instrument** 

^ I beg your pardon ; but will you do me the favor to speak 
to me, in a moment or two, outside the street door f If you will 
wait for me, I will be with you in less than five minutes.** 

The stranger bowed, and, though he seemed rather pozzled 
at my strange request, complied. 

I hastened back to the auction-room, and passing through the 
crowd, found the late eager dealer examining, with evident marks 
of disappointment, his purchase. The heat of opposition had 
passed away, and he was now curiously reviewing the fruits of 
the struggle. 

^^You have made a bad bargain there, my friend,** said I, 
approaching him. 

" Perhaps so," replied he, for no broker ever allows pontively 
that he has made a dear purchase. 

" Will you part with it ?'' 

The man looked up — a cunning glance shot from his eye. I 
at once saw my mistake. From my readiness to take the artide 
off his hands, he again began to think he had made a good bar- 
gain ; and after a discassion of some minutes only ceded the piano 
to me at a profit of fifty francs — ^though I really believe he would 
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gladly have given half that sum to have got any one to relieve 
him from it ten mmntes before. 

The bargain concluded, and the money paid, I hastened out 
to the young stranger. When I told him what I had done, I 
thought he would embrace me. Never did I see joy so clearly, 
so warmly expressed. He poured forth his gratitude in terms I 
should be ashamed to record. He begged and prayed me to tell 
him how he could repay me. As to the money, he hoped soon 
to be able to refund it ; but my kindness — ^never, never could he 
repay that. I was his best firiend on earth : I was, in fact — ^but I 
see no use in telling all he said. Suffice it to add, I assured him 
aU I asked in return was his motive for thus desiring to possess 
an apparently worthless piano. 

^^ It is a long story — a harassing one ; but I will tell it you.'' 

" Will you come and lunch with me ? Desire the instrument 
to be sent home to your lodgings, and return with me to 
Meurice's." 

He instantly agreed. After the meal, he thus related his 
story : — 

" I am the son of respectable parents. Plunged into a ruin- 

ous lawsuit by the misconduct of one of his nearest relations, my 

fether fomid his pecmiiaiy a&irs so dreadfully embarrassed, 

that he determined on bringing me up as a music-master. In 

my earliest years, I had ever displayed a taste for that art^ and 

on the very instrument you saw this day I first learned to play. 

The acquirement was then intended as an accomplishment, but 

when, subsequentiy, my parents fell into poverty, it became my 

15 
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only means of subsistence. There is no pasaion which more 
ardently increases than the love of mosic Each day my stady 
became more pleasing, and, as I overcame each di£Sciilty, a desire 
to encounter more obstacles hourly sprang up in my breast In 
a word, I applied myself so diligently, and with such soocess, 
that I was fortunate enough to carry off the first priie of the 
Otmservatairey for my execution of Thalberg's " Moise.'' My de- 
light at this fortunate circumstance only served to make the art 
I professed more dear to me. My parents soon afterward died, 
and I was left alone in the world to shift for myself 

^' Thanks to good fortune, rather than to my particular merit, 
I found plenty of scholars, and I already began to dream oi 
realizing a future competence, when I was recommended, as 
musical instructor, to Mademoiselle d'Olbreuse, an orphan heir^ 
ess, who resided with an uncle, to whose guardianship she had 
been committed, in the Faubourg Saint 6ermain« 

^ Agatha d^Olbreuse, sir, was a divine creature ; I can scarcely 
believe that she was ever designed for this world. So perfect in 
every way — ^in mind, in talent, in person, equally gifted. She 
was one of the few beings whom we see, and cannot dengnate 
otherwise than as an angel. You will pardon my raptures ; yoa 
will, perhaps, blame them ; but they are only just tributes to the 
worth of one now in heaven;^ and the youth paused for a 
moment, but, checking his emotion, he hurriedly continued >^ 
^ H may readily be imagined, that such a being soon became my 
best pupil. Indeed, I have no hesitation in aaying she 
excelled her master. 
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"I am now about to confess my folly, my presumption — 
were there a stronger expression I would make use of it — ^to ex- 
press my hardihood. I fell desperately in love with Agatha, and 
she from pity, for I can scarcely believe it conid be otherwise, 
condescended to reciprocate the feeling. Oh, how we loved ! 
Our looks must have betrayed ns, for there was a deep devotion 
seated in oar souls, which must have been expressed in our eyes. 
When interrupted in our moments of mutual confession of affec- 
tion by visitors or by members of the family, then would we 
together hang over the piano, the same piano you have this day 
purchased for me (for she had expressed a desire to learn on the 
very instrument by which I had acquired my musical fame), and 

in melting melody express those outpourings of love which we 
did not dare to utter. 

^'Agatha had promised to become my wife, but, alas! she 
was only nineteen, and the two years which must intervene 
before she could be a free agent, seemed to us an age. A few 
weeks only of this period had elapsed, when Monsieur Roy, her 
uncle, discovered our attachment, and considering with great 
justice, that his niece was entitled to a better match, banished 
me from the house, threatening to remove Agatha from France, 
if she did not instantly consent to ^ve her promise never to see 
me without his leave. I induced her to give this pledge, and we 
separated, hoping soon to meet again under happier circum- 
stances. To keep up, however, a kind of correspondence, to 
express, even when distant, the sympathy of our souls, we agreed 
daily, at a certain hour, to play a particular air — ^a touching 
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ballad I had tanght her — on the piano. For the pnrpofle, I left 
her the one which I now repossess, and whose chords have so 
often vibrated to the tender sorrows of my adored Agatha. 
Already I knew the period had arrived which would bring 
freedom to her and happiness to myself, and I only awaited her 
summons to throw myself at her feet, when one morning, to my 
great surprise, a servant of M. Roy^s entered my breakfiut-room. 
He requested me to follow him to his master. I did sa On onr 
way, he informed me that Agatha, my Agatha, was dying T 

For a few moments the young artist paused, overcome with 
grief; becoming at length more calm, with an effort he continued: 

^' In her last moments she had desired to see me, and I was 
now sent for to take leave of her. How can I ever paint the 
scene which met my view as I entered the chamber where all I 
loved was about to be snatched from me, or the feelings which 
then shook my breast ? I will hurry over it 

^^ On her bed, evidently in the last stage of rapid consamp> 
tion, lay my once lovely and blooming Agatha, more pale than 
Parian marble. 

'^ As I entered, she attempted to raise her head, bot| alas I 
she was already too powerless to do so. Her relations and 
friends — or rather fiends, for they had brooght her to this by 
their cruelty — made way for me to approach her. I did so: 
and kneeling down, I kissed her cold hand, as I presentiy (^red 
up a prayer to Heaven to receive her soul. 

^^ In an instant, a languid smile played npon her ^»g^ltft 
features^ and, pointing to my piano, which stood open in tlia 
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room, she expressed by signs (for her voice was completely gone) 
a desire that I shonld touch it. 

" I flew to it, and with feelings of grief beyond description, 
I played over the melancholy air we had agreed upon as the 
record of onr feelings. My heart seemed to respond to every 
note, and I conld almost fancy I heard her voice in every tone. 
Suddenly, a chord rudely and loudly gave way — ^at that instant 
Agatha's pure soul took its eternal flight 

^^ Can you now wonder that I desire to possess an instrument 
whose every note seems to breathe her voic&-our mutual fnend 
—our only confidant? I heard that the property of Agatha 
was to be sold, in order to be divided between her relations. 
This it was which prevented my hitherto leaving Paris. I have 
waited now six months for the moment when I could purchase 
the only object on earth dear to me. Imagine, then, sir, how 
grateful I must feel to you, who have enabled me to obtain the 
only treasure I desire to possess in this world.^ 

After a few common attempts on my part to console him, the 
artist arose, and assuring me I should see him again before he 
left Paris, took up his hat and quitted me. 

The next morning I was sitting before my fire in the act of 
reading several letters I had received from England, when my 
new friend and proteg6 rushed in. 

I expressed my surprise at seeing him return so soon. 

"Ah, sir, 'tis to you I owe alL I knew that my Agatha 
wished me to possess that piano. See, see this,'' and he handed 
me a paper. It ran as follows: 
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" Snrroonded in my last moments by persona who hftw 
hitherto never shown me esteem or affection, well aware of 
their sordid views, I only dare confide my last will and testa- 
ment to this my long^herished piano. 

^^I hereby give and bequeath to Henri Anbriot, profeeaor 
of mnsic, in return for the sincere love he has ever evinced tat 
me, every thing which I now, or which I may ever have been 
entitled to possess. 

^^I pardon my guardian for having attempted to foroe me 
mto a marriage repugnant to my feelings, because I believe he 
sincerely thought it to be for my advantage. 

^Lastiy, I beseech the person into whose hands this docu- 
ment may fall, to publish and make known this, my last wilL 

^' Made and dated two days after becoming twenty-one yean 
of age. 

'' 12th Dec, 1840. Aoatoa D'Olbbxusi.'' 

The artist whose story I have here narrated, and whose his- 
tory I have given under the name oi Avhriot^ is now the cel- 
ebrated 

But no, it is not fair to give his real appellation. 




I 
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full of malice, pnlls the Sqnire^s deeve to get away his attention. 
Well, it is not improbable, that justice will be truly admin- 
istered, for Truth, though they build palaces to contain her, 
lodges oftenest in places more humble. 




THE LADY IN THE WHITE DRESS, 

WHOM I HELPED INTO TECE OMNIBUS. 
BY K. P. WILLIS. 

I KNOW her not I Her hand has been in mine, 

And the warm pressure of her taper arm 

Has thrilled npon my fingers, and the hem 

Of her white dress has lain upon my feet, 

Till my hushed pulse, by the caressing folds. 

Was kindled to a fever I I, to her, 

Am but the undistinguishable leaf 

Blown by upon the breeze — ^yet I have sat. 

And in the blue depths of her stainless eyes, 

(Close as a lover in his hour of bliss. 

And steadfastly as look the twin stars down 

Into unfathomable wells,) have gazed ! 

And I have felt from out its gate pf pearl 

Her warm breath on my cheek, and while she sat 

Dreaming away the moments, I have tried 

To count the long dark lashes in the fringe 
16 
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Of her bewildering eyes I The kerchief sweet 
That enviably visits her red Up 
Has slumbered, while she held it, on my knee, — 
And her small foot has crept between my own — 
And yet, she knows me not I 

Now, thanks to heaven 
For blessings chainless in the rich man^s keeping — 
Wealth that the miser cannot hide away 1 
Buy, if they will, the invaluable flower — 
They cannot store its fragrance from the breese I 
Wear, if they will, the costliest gem of Ind — 
It pours its light on every passing eye I 
And he who on this beauty sets his name — 
Who dreams, perhaps, that for his use alone 
Such loveliness was first of angels bom — 
Tell him, oh whisperer, at his dreaming ear, 
That I too, in her beauty, sun my eye, 
And, unrebuked, may worship her in song — 
Tell him that heaven, along our darkling way, 
Hath set bright lamps with loveliness alight^ 
And all may in their guidmg beams rejoice ; 
But he — as 'twere a watcher by a lamp- 
Guards but this bright one's shining. 
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BT OHARLBS DI0KXN8. 



The lark went up to heaven, seeming to beat his breast 
against the ancient sky ; yet, tiny speck as he was, scarcely dis* 
cemible to the keenest vision, his song was audible to Lucy 
Hinchliff in her mother's little garden. Lucy was a daily gov- 
erness, and was in the act of plucking a rose to adorn her bosom, 
before she set out to enter upon the day's routine. Si^ cast her 
eyes around the modest garden — ^it was a very modest, very little 
garden — ^looked up at the lark once more, received the last note 
of its song into her soul, smiled at the gray-headed mother in the 
pinched widow's cap, who was standing at the window, waved 
her adieus, and closed the small gate after her. 

There was not in all the suburb in which we lived a better 
girl, a prettier girl, a more loving, more dutiful daughter than 
Lucy Hinchliff. She first attracted our attention when we went 
with satchel on our back, willingly enough, to schooL She was 
younger by two years than ourselves — a little, timid thing, as we 
remember her. She had a father at that time, but we could see 
that the old gentleman was poor ; and once we were prompted to 
offer her some of our victuals which we bore in our bag (for we 
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dined at school), fearing that she had not enough to eat at home. 
It was only a boy^s thought, and now we are more happy that 
we did not commit ourselves by the insult, than if we had real- 
ized our early dreams, those bubbles bred in a child^s active 
brain. 

Her father died, and they became poorer. A rich relation 
took Lucy away, to bestow upon her a superior education. It 
was all he could do for her, he said ; though he kept his carriage, 
and his servants, and cast bread to dogs. She returned to her 
mother after three years, to aid their mutual support by teaching. 

Who knows, besides themselves, the lives that daily gover» 
esses lead ? Who has tasted, besides themselves, the bittemesB 
of the bread they eat? The fine mistress may not frown too 
severely upon her cook or footman. They would resent it and 
would seek another place. But the poor governess I That she 
will resign her engagement is not to be apprehended* And are 
there not dozens — scores, who would be glad to succeed her, if 
she gave herself airs ? There are tragedies in real life more sad 
to witness than any of the histrionic art, and the life of the daily 
governess, in meager circumstances, is one whole tragedy. 

Lucy Hinchliff closed the garden gate, and passed frt>m her 
mother^s sight It was a fine morning, and she was early. She 
had, therefore, no occasion to hurry, as she was sometimes obliged 
to do. She felt very glad that the morning was fine, for, to teU 
the homely truth, her shoes — well-nigh worn out — were far from 
being water-proof. She hml sat all day with wet feet once beforei 
from the same cause, and much need she had to be carefiil of her 
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health for her mother^s sake. She had few acquaintances on the 
road she traversed — ^though she was familiar as their own chil- 
dren's faces to all the small tradesmen — ^they saw her pass so reg- 
ularly morning and evening. The green-grocer would frequently 
tell his wife that it was time to get the breakfast, for the young 
lady with the music-paper was abroad. The toU-gate keeper 
was Lucy's only speaking acquaintance of the male sex. He had 
always a kind word for her. Nor did Lucy fail to ask him after 
the child that was scalded — a frightful accident that — or whether 
his eldest girl was at home yet, and other little queries. " There 
she goes," the man would say, when she had turned from him. 
" Hers is a hard life, poor thing !" 

" Not hard at all, Mister Marten," retorted Dame Wringlinen, 
on one occasion. " Hard, indeed. I think she^s got a very easy 
berth o\ Put her over a washing-tub, and give her three or 
four counterpanes for a morning's work, and see what she'd 
make o't I" 

" Ah, you don't know all !" said the toll-keeper, significantly. 
And he was right. 

The lady at whose house Lucy commenced the instructions of 
the day, was a very nervous lady indeed ; and like your nervous 
people, she was extremely irascible. Lucy's knock offended her. 
She hated single knocks. Why had they a bell, if it was not to 
exempt the house from the vulgarity of single knocks ? Once, in 
a fit of forgetftilness, the governess gave a palpitating double 
knock, and then Mrs. Robert Smith was astonished at her pre- 
sumption. " Miss — ^ Miss — J I forget your name — ^ Mrs. Robert 
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Smith often contrived to forget a name which was the prop- 
erty of a humble dependent, and was so much better than her 
own* 

^^Hinchli£^ ma^am,^ prompted Lucy on the occasion re- 
ferred to. 

" Ah, Hinchliffi WeU, Miss HinchliflF, if, for the fiiture, you 
would remember not to give a double knock, you would oblige 
me. I really thought it was visitors, and, as I am in my dishi^ 
bille, it set me all in a flutter — you should consider my nerveSi 
Miss HinchM'' 

Poor Lucy I If she could have afforded to be so much in 
fashion, as to own to the possession of nerves, the lady^ nervous- 
ness would have infected her. 

" Now, Miss Hinchliff," said Mrs. Robert Smith, when the gov* 
emess had taken off her bonnet and shawl on the morning we 
make her acquaintance, ^^ are you up in those new quadrilles yet f* 

" I am very sorry, ma^am, but I have been so much engaged — 
I only took them home the day before yesterday, and so little of 
my time ia my own." 

^^ Well, Miss Hinchliff^ of course, if you have too many en- 
gagements, and my dear children are to be n^lected on that 
account, it will be Mr. Robert Smithes duty to seek another 
responsible person, whose engagements are not so numerous ; yon 
cannot object to that, I am sure." 

" Oh, ma^ira," was Lucy*s faltering reply ; " I am too happy 
to be employed by you. I will be sure to get the quadrilles ready 
bj to-morrow/' 



♦ 
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God pity her. She spoke the truth. She was too happy to 
be employed by Mrs. Robert Smith. 

" I will excuse you this time, Miss Hinchlifl^' said the lady, 
conciliated by Lucy's answer, " but I shall certainly expect the 
quadrilles to-morrow. I think you s^d when we first engaged 
you, that you taught Italian ? Priscilla is to learn it." 

" I shall be most happy, ma'am," replied Lucy, brightening up. 

"Mr. Robert Smith says that he has read — ^he is a great 
reader, as you know — that there are some very pretty poems in 
Italian, though he called one by a very shocking name — a kind 
of playhouse thing." 

" Which was that, ma'am ?" inquired Lucy, mentally reverting 
to Goldoni and Metastatio. 

"You ought to tell 7W€," replied the lady. "You know oi* 
course — ^the pretty Italian poem with the playhouse name." 

" Do you mean Dante's Dimne Comedy^ ma'am ?" 

" Yes, that is it — a very pretty poem — ^is it not ?" 

" It is considered a very fine poem, ma'am." 

" Yes, pretty or fine — that's what Mr. Robert Smith 
called it ; though I think, if 'tis a comedy, it shouldn't be called 

Lucy assured the lady that the Dwma Gommedia was not a 
play in five acts with stage directions, but rather a religious poem. 

" I understand your meaning,'* said her employer, " something 
like Milton, I suppose. I have heard Mr. Robert Smith remark 
— ^his remarks are so to the purpose — ^that Mlton was a tragedy, 
quite. You will understand that you are to teach Priscilla 
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Italian. And about the terms, Mr. Robert Smith says that joa 
are not to increase them, as he really canH afford it** 

" Ma'am," said Lucy, astonished. 

^^ If you object, of course, we must find another responable 
person, who will include Italian for the amount of your present 
salary." 

Lucy's mother was in failing health. Need we say that she 
was ^^ too happy" to teach Italian without remuneration, under 
the circumstances. On the same morning, Mre. Robert Smith dis- 
missed her cook, who blundered at a pate defoie graa^ and hired 
another at greatly enlarged wages. 

The widow Ilinchliff was not only in failing health, but she 
was nearer death than Lucy had any idea of. When the poor 
girl returned home that evening — she went to six houses first^ and 
walked a distance of seventeen miles — she found that her parent 
had been obliged to retire to bed. The servant, alarmed by her 
mistress's condition, had called in a neighbor, who only waited for 
Lucy's return to urge the propriety of sending for a doctor. 
Lucy not only assented, but ran herself to fetch one. " I can give 
you no hope," he said; and she felt that a blight had indeed 
passed over her young life. When one that we dearly love is 
stricken down to die, we look out upon the world as if we had 
no longer hope, or part, or any lot therein. 

She had to practice the quadrilles that night, on her hired 
piano, in fulfilmont of the promise made to Mrs. Robert Smith. 
Iler mother had fallen into one of those dozing, restless slumben^ 
peculiar to a state* of sickness, and the thought of waking the 
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notes of gay quadrille music in the house on whose threshold, even 
at that moment, Death, the destroyer, stood, shocked Lucy's feel- 
ings. No, she could not do that^ let Mrs. Robert Smith say what 
she pleased. 

She sat through the longest night she had ever known — ^for 
the heart measures the hours, not the clock — a watcher by her 
mother's bed. When the glad sunlight came gushing in at the 
casement, and lark after lark poured forth his jubilant thanks- 
giving for his sleep in the dewy grass, she undressed herself, and 
went to her own chamber, leaving the servant to supply her 
place. There was no visible alteration in her parent when, with 
many fears and with one of the saddest hearts that ever beat in 
human bosom, she left the cottage upon her constant, diurnal mis- 
sion. She was late, and had to walk hurriedly. It rained too, 
and the water soaked through the leaky shoes. She had no smile 
for the toll-gate keeper. lie saw that she was sad, and contented 
himself with a touch of his hat, by way of recognition. He was 
sad too, for the scalded child had died during the night. " Best 
not to tell her now," he thought ; " she has her own trouble this 
morning." God help her. She had indeed. 

" You are full ten minutes behind your time, Miss Hinchliff 
I never find you staying ten minutes over your time," was Mrs. 
Robert Smith's salutation. 

" I am very sorry, ma'am, but I left my mother at home very ill 
— dying, ma'am, the doctor says," replied Lucy^ bursting into tears. 

" Dying — dear me. Of course you feel very much put out ; 

but punctuality, Mr. Robert Smith says, is the soul of an engage- 

17 
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ment — and yon have a character to keep up— but as yoa are 
come, you can set Priscilla^s mind at ease ; she is dying to play 
the quadrilles, and to begin her Italian." 

" I — I was unable to run them through last night, ma^am,^ 
stammered Lucy, " my mother was so ill." 

'^ Then you are rvot ready with those quadrilles again. Miss 
Hinchliff," exclaimed Mrs. Kobert Smith ; " really, at your age, 
a young woman should know the value of her promise." 

" I could not disturb my mother," said Lucy, appealingly. 

" Of course, I take all that into consideration," replied her 
employer. " But you, as a responsible person, should know the 
value of a promise. However, I will excuse you since your mother 
is dying — only don^t let it happen again. You will commenoe 
Priscilla's Italian this morning, of course ?" 

'^ I have been so unfortunate as to forget my own g^ramnmr, 
but if Priscilla is provided with one — ^ 

^^ Her father says that he cannot afford any Italian books^ 
her French ones came so expensive. He thought you could have 
no objection to lend her yours." 

What could Lucy say, but that her books were at PrisciUA's 
service ? 

Her mother was worse that evening, and had been, as the 
neighl)or said, delirious during her al)sence. Lacy asked herself 
whether she should practise the quadrilles. She was not long in 
deciding. Though they should go without bread, she would not 
forget her duty as a daughter. Her place was at her mother^ 
bedside. 
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That day Mr. Robert Smith paid a visit to a friend, whose 
governess not only taught Italian for the same salary that was 
paid to Lncy Hinchliff, but also professed to include Spanish. 
When Lucy was admitted the next morning, the lady placed a 
small sum of money in her hand, and informed her that ^ domes- 
tic arrangements^ would render her attendance in future unneces- 
sary. The poor girl was not at alf cast down by this circumstance. 
Was not her mother ill — dying, at home ? She would not be 
obliged to leave her so early in the morning. 

Her mother died three days afterwards* A letter sent by 
Lucy to the rich relation, brought a cool answer back, in which 
the writer recommended her to be industrious, and to " keep her 
character.'' 

And now Lucy was alone in the world, in which are so many 
feces, and so many hearts, beating with warm life. Even the 
toll-gate keeper had disappeared. His place was supplied by a 
stranger, a man of coarse, repulsive aspect Lucy felt the loss, 
even of that acquaintance. 

Within a month after her mother's death, she was compelled 
to resign another of her engagements ; her employer, a widower, 
having made dishonorable proposals to her. She advertised in 
the papers, but could not meet with an appointment She had 
removed into lodgings now. 

One night — ^it was a cold rainy November night — ^Lucy Hinch- 
liff sat in her little room by her fire, pondering much over many 
things, but chiefest what it was fitting for a young girl like her to 
do, who being so unprotected, was exposed to so many insults. 
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She gazed at her mother's portrait which hung over the mantel- 
shelf, and seemed to ask advice of the dead. But the dead replied 
not. Only the bleak wind whistled. Only the rain beat against 
the window panes. 

There was a stir below, as of feet coming up stairs. Locy 
heard it without heed. The feet came higher and higher, how- 
ever, and halted at her door ; upon the panels of which a rap 
sounded as from determined, sturdy knuckles. The govemesB 
started, and cried, " Come in," and a man came in. 

It was her old acquaintance, the toll-keeper. 

But not dressed as he was formerly. No. He wore a bran 
new suit of superfine Saxony cloth, and a gold watch-guard com- 
municated with his vest pocket. As ftir as equipment went, he 
was in all respects the gentleman. And in the heart besides — in 
the heart besides. 

" I beg your pardon, miss, for intruding upon you," he said^ 
bashfully. " I am come to speak to you about educating my 
children.'' 

Lucy l>owed. She thought she had misunderstood him. 

" I am come into a large fortune lately, miss — a very large 
fortune — a matter of a thousand a year. I knew no more of it 
three months ago, bless you, than the man in the moon ; and I 
think, and my wife thinks, that our girls ought to be edocated.** 

" Certainly," said Lucy, vacantly. She thought she was dream- 
ing. 

" And so we agreed that if you would come and live with us 
— ^we lives in a fine house now — ^and be one of onrMlvcSi and 
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teach the children, we thought that we should take it very kind 

of you.'' 

" Yes,'' assented Lucy, mechanically, for she was not a whit 

the nearer waking. 

" And if you would think two hundred pounds a year, and a 
room of your own, enough, it is yours to-morrow ; and that's all 
about it" 

The speaker, in the excitement of having accomplished his 
errand, clapped his hat on his head, and breathed freely. But he 
recollected himself, and took his hat off again. 

" You wish me to be governess to your children 1 Do I un- 
derstand you aright ?" said Lucy, only half conscious that the 
scene was reaL 

" Yes, miss, if you please ; and if two hundred a year would 
satisfy you, why — ^why it's done, and that's just where it is." 

" I thank God," cried Lucy, bursting into tears. She was wide 
awake, and understood all now. 

It was all true — ^that was the best of it. The man had really 
inherited a large fortune, left him by some relative hitherto un- 
heard o£ And was not his early thought about the poor gov- 
erness, who gave him a good word every morning, and 
inquired after Billy who was scalded ? Yes ; for he had heard 
of her mother's death, and the proud consciousness of being 
able to confer a benefit on an orphan ^1, elated his heart 
as much as the possession of a thousand pounds per annum. 
Lucy, of course, would not consent to receive the salary he 
had named. How it was linally settled, this chronicler knows 
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not ; but Lncy dwells with the qiumdam toU-keeper, and looks 
happy — very happy. 

A small white stone has been erected at her mother^s gra^^- 
You may see it, if you will walk for the porpoee to Abney Park 
Cemetery, Stoke-Newington. 
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A usBFDL lesson on ihe right of self-defence has been imprinted 
upon Master Tom's fore-finger, and worse things might have 
happened to hinu He has made too free with his new plaything, 
and the parrot does not like to be the target of a schoolboy's 
syringe. little Miss Fanny, who is looking on, has, like all chU- 
dren, a natural sense of justice, and instead of pitying brother 
Tom, she is highly amused that the parrot shonld have so 
cleverly taken his own part. Well, Tom has a long life before 
him, and he will be tempted, many a time, to repeat this very 
experiment — ^to invade the rights of another for his own selfish 
profit or gratification — and it is by the one or two first sharp 
experiences in the powers of retaliation, that he is to find out 
the consequences and get the proper warning. Important and 
indispensable as schools and home-teachings are, it is the expe- 
rience we stumble on, after all, that is our most forcible pre- 
ceptor. The infant begins by seizing hold of all it wants, and 
acting as if it were lord of the world. The cat that scratches 
the child, the dog that barks, the bee that stings, and the birdi 
that pecks at him, give his fears the first warning that he heeds. 
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playfellows, who resent his tyrannies and freedoms, repeat 
the lesson, and by the time he is a man, he at least knows the 
consequences of a disregard of the rights of others. The parrot 
in the picture is but a contributor to Tom's necessary knowledge, 
after alL 
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The summer day has closed — ^the sun is set ; 

Well have they done their office, those bright hours, 

The latest of whose train goes softly out 

In the red West. The green blade of the ground 

Has risen, and herds have cropped it ; the young twig 

Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun ; 

Mowera of the garden and the waste have blown, 

And withered : seeds have fallen upon the soil 

From bursting cells, and in their graves await 

Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 

Have filled the air awhUe with humming wings, 

That now are still forever ; painted moths 

Have wandered the blue sky, and died again ; 

The mother bird hath broken for her brood 

Their prison shells, or shoved them from the nest, 

Plumed for their earliest flight. In bright alcoves, 

In woodland cottages with barky walls, 

In noisome ceUs of the tumultuous town. 

Mothers have clasped with joy the new-bom babe. 
18 
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Graves, by the lonely forest, by the shore 
Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 
Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out, 
And filled and closed. This day has parted friends. 
That ne^er before were parted ; it hath knit 
New friendships ; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith and trust, her peace to him who long 
Hath wooed ; and it hath heard from lips which lata 
Were eloquent of love^ the first harsh wordj 
That told the wedded one her peace was flown« 

Farewell to the sweet sunshine ! One glad day 
Is added now to childhood^s merry days, 
And one calm day to those of quiet age. 
Still the fleet hours run on, and as I lean 
Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit 
By those who watch the dea^l, and those who twiiHi 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eje§ 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light. 
And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breatL 

O, thou great movement of the universe, 
Or change, or flight of time — ^for ye are 
That bearest silently this visible scene 
Into night^s shadow, and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me t 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The oounes of the stars, the very hour, 
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He knows when they shall darken or grow bright, 
Yet does the eclipse of sorrow or of death 
Come unforewamed ! Who next of those I love 
Shall pass from life, or sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue ? Strife with foes, or bitter strife 
With friends, or shame, and general scorn of men, 
Which, who can bear ? Or the fierce rack of pain, 
lie they within my path ? Or shall the years 
Push me with soft and inoffensive pace, 
Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 
Or do the portals of another life. 
Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me ? O ! beyond that bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being, which begins 
At the broad threshold, with what fairy forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings ? Gently — ^so have good men taught — 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new, the eternal flow of things. 
Like a bright river of the fields of heaven. 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 



A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 



BT MB8. BIOOURVKT. 



It is the duty of mothers to sustain the reverses of fortune. 
Frequent and sudden as they have been to our own country, it is 
important that young females should possess some employment 
by which they might obtain a livelihood, in case they should be 
reduced to the necessity of supporting themselves. When families 
are unexpectedly reduced from ai&uence to poverty, how pitifoUj 
contemptible it is to see the mother desponding or helpless, and 
pei-mitting her daughters to embairass those whom it is their 
duty to assist and cheer I 

" I have lost my whole fortune,** said a merchant, as he re- 
turned one evening to his home ; " we can no longer keep our 
carriage. We must leave this large house. The children can no 
longer go to expensive schools. Yesterday I was a rich man; 
to-day there is nothing I can call my own." 

" Dear husband,** said the wife, " we are still rich in each other 
and our children. Money may pass away, but God- has given ns 
a better treasure in those active hands and loving hearts.*^ 

" Dear father,** said the children, " do not look so sober. We 
will help you to get a living.** 
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" What can you do, poor tilings ?" said he. 

"You shall see, you shall see," answered several cheerful 
voices. " It is a pity if we have been to school for nothing. How 
can the father of eight children be poor ? We shall work, and 
make you rich again." 

" I shall help," said the youngest girl, hardly four years old. 
" I will not have any new things bought, and I shall sell my great 
doll." 

The heart of the husband and father, which had sunk within 
his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. The sweet enthusiasm of 
the scene cheered him, and his nightly prayer was like a song of 
praise. 

They left this stately house. The servants were dismissed. 
Pictures and plate, rich carpet and furniture were sold, and she 
who had been so long the mistress of the mansion, shed no tear. 
" Pay every debt," said she, " let no one suffer through us, and 
we may yet be happy." 

He rented a neat cottage and a small piece of ground a few 
miles from the city. With the aid of his sons he cultivated vege- 
tables for the market. He viewed with delight and astonishment 
the economy of his wife, nurtured as she had been in wealth, and 
the efficiency which his daughters soon acquired under her 
training. 

The eldest one assisted her in the work of the household, and 
also instructed the younger children. Besides, they executed 
various works, which they had learned as accomplishments, but 
which they found could be disposed of to advantage. They 
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embroidered with taste some of the ornamental parts of female 
apparel, which were readily sold to a merchant in the city. 

They cultivated flowers, and sent boucjnets to market in the 
cart that conveyed the vegetables ; they platted straw, they 
painted maps, they executed plain needlework. Every one 
was at her post, busy and cheerful. The cottage was like a 
beehive. 

" I never enjoyed such health befoft,'^ said the father. 

" And I never was so happy before," said the mother. 

" We never knew how many things we could do, when we 
lived in the great house," said the children, " and we love each 
other a great deal better here. You call us your little bees." 

" Yes," replied the father, " and you make just such honey as 
the heart likes to feed on." 

Economy, as well as industry, was strictly observed ; nothing 
was wasted. Nothing unnecessary was purchased. The eldest 
daughter became assistant teacher in a distinguished female 
seminary, and the second took her place as instructress to the 
family. 

The little dwelling, which had always been kept neat, they 
were soon able to beautify. Its construction was improved, and 
the vines and flowering trees were replante<l around it The 
merchant was happier under his woo<lbine-covered porch, in a 
summer's evening, than he had Wen in his showy dressing-HMm. 

" We are now thriving and prosperous," said he ; ** shall we 
return to the city ?" 

^^ Oh no« no," was the unanimous reply. 
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" Let us remain,^ said the wife, " where we have found health 
and contentment." 

" Father," said the youngest, " all we children hope you are 
not going to be rich again ; for then," she added, " we little ones 
were shut up in the nursery, and did not see much of you or 
mother. Now we all live together; and sister, who loves us, 
teaches us, and we learn to be industrious and useful. We were 
none of us happy when we were rich and did not work. So, 
father, please not be a rich man any more." 
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adoption ; and the most that can be expected of those who dis- 
regard it, and follow the " minor light," to use one of the cant 
phrases of the day for self-will, is, that they confess on being con- 
vinced, and to the " I told you so," reply " You were rigJuP In 
this category I now place myself, and proceed with my con- 
fession. 

The idea with which I became infected, was that of taking a* 
journey on foot ; and here I am forced into an acknowledgment 
that I would willingly forego, were I not sure of betraying my- 
self, should I attempt to withhold it — and this acknowledgment, 
dear reader, is this : " / hdong to the gentler eexP It is a little 
singular, that while it is so common for women to wish, with 
Desdemona, that Heaven had made them men, men on the con- 
trary seem to be always entirely self-satisfied, and never wish to 
change places with us. The idea of a pedestrian excursion in 
search of the picturesque was first proposed in a pleasant circle, 
in the habit of meeting frequently, and among whom were sev- 
eral artists and amateurs. " Charming !" " Delightful !" was heard 
on all sides ; but when the moment came for putting the idea 
into execution, it was found to have taken root only in the minds 
of one or two. I had heard of William and Mary Howitt mak- 
ing the tour of Germany on foot, and of the pedestrian capabili- 
ties of English ladies in general ; and emulous of them, perhaps, 
as well as pleased with the novelty of such an enterprise, my 
friend C. and myself alone remained firm in the resolution of 
making the attempt. After due deliberation, it was finally agreed 

that our destination should be Niagara, and that we should take 

19 
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the canal at Schenectady, by which we could walk or rest, as we 
chose, or give up walking entirely, should we find it uecesaan*. 
My dear M. finding expostulation vain, at last consented to this 
arrangement, and to making one of the party, for the purjxi»e of 
matronizing me ; though being in delicate health, she could not 
anticipate any of the pleasure we promised ourselves from the 
exercise of walking. I should premise here that C. and myself 
are believers in the Water Cure; and the positive benefit we 
both expected to derive from this change of ordinary habitus was 
proportioned to our faith in the system. As the time ap|H>inted 
for our departure drew near, we found it very difiicult to obtain 
any information beyond what was put forth in a flaming adver- 
tisement in The Su?i (The Aeiv York Sun), announcing that pas- 
sengers for Buffalo could obtain tickets at the ofiice in this city, 
which would take them the whole distance from here to Buffido 
in fine packet-boats, duly pictured in the ]>aper as attached to 
horses galloping at full speed, for the astonishing small sum of 
four dollars ! To the less unsojihisticated there would have Ijeen 
something suspicious in this extraordinary cheapness; but inno- 
cent of any thought of im|)ositio», we set forth. Our paa^age 
tickets up the river destined us to the steamlx>at Belle, and C. 
being a stranger here, and I not aware that this was not one of 
the first class of our unrivalled North River lx>at8, we accordingly 
drove to the wharf where she wiis lying. I would not say any 
thing derogatory to the chanwter of the Belle, but M^ who has 
an eye for neatness, and a taste for agreeable surroundings, at 
first strenuously refused to proceed by that means of conTeyance: 
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but it was doubtful if we could reach the other boat in time, 
and being convinced that worse was to come in the ^^ hereafter^ 
we concluded to make this first step in our descent to packet-boat 
travelling. On reaching the d6p6t at Schenectady we were beset 
by a banditti^ apparently, though known by the name of " run- 
ners," whose office is to secure passengers for the various boats to 
V whose interest they are attached. This process is very like that 
employed to entrap certain animals, by stunning them first, and 
capturing them afterwards — ^for they actually so confound the 
unwary traveller, who finds himself the bone of contention among 
them, by their abuse of each other, their noise and their imperti- 
nence, that he falls an easy victim to the boldest, and is quietly 
led off, glad to escape. Thus we found ourselves and our luggage 
finally bestowed in a nice and comfortable-looking boat, just 
ready to set out, when C. accidentally showing the passage ticket 
we had procured at the New York office, and which we had been 
assured would take us on any boat on the canal, the captain 
denied any knowledge of such an office, or such an agency^ and 
refused to take us at aU, without fuU fare being paid over again. 
Highly indignant, we immediately left the boat and ordered our 
effects to follow us. The captain, equally indignant at not having 
secured us, managed to remove his boat at some distance from 
the bank, to which we pitched our trunks, with all the momen- 
tum that could be brought to bear upon them. The banditti 
rushed upon us again, and commenced vociferating louder than 
ever. C. was pale with suppressed rage, and M. with agitation, 
while I was not a little excited and infinitely amused. At length 
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the captain of a new boat just starting, agreed to take us for the 
ticket we liad paid for, though we were afterwards convinced 
that it was of no value to him, and that we had been grossly im- 
posed upon at the office in New York; in shoil, we were actu- 
ally embarked and advancing towards Niagara at the enormous 
velocity of three miles an hour. I was amused to observe M. 
looking cautiously around for a seat, and taking her handkerchief 
to (lust before occupying it, while I immediately doffed my civil- 
ized costume, exchanging my ]Middleton gaiters for a pair of 
" seven league boot^," bought for the occasion, and my travelling 
dress for a morning gown ixi-a^e. Thus adapted to my circnm- 
stances, I felt equal to any emergency, and looked, as C. said, 
" the genius of the j)lace." At the close of the first day, we had 
accomplished twelve miles on foot, coming on board the boat at 
frtMiuent intervals to rest ; and at night we were prepared to 
enjoy a profound rejK>se, "cabined, cribl>ed as we were." 

A day on board a canal boat may be descril>ed, but language 
is wholly inadequate to convey any idea of a night; it is one of 
those pjissages in life that must ])e ex|)erienced to be understood. 
I will only say, therefore, that after our vigorous exercise we slept 
even there as soun<lly as the seven sleepei's, though our slumbers 
wrrc less protracted, as we usually rose as the first streak of dawn 
appeared ; and after a walk of five or six miles, returned to the 
bout in time for breakfast, with aj>petites that would have g^ven 
gr«'at unciisiness to the ca]>tain, had not our meaL^ luckily for 
him, U'en an extra charge. The si*enery through which the canal 
pasMM is in general tame and uninteresting, but there were 
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sages of exquisite beauty; and in the alchemy of sunset, the 
gray light and the repose of early morning, or seen beneath the 
veil of silver moonlight, the commonest woods and hills were pic- 
turesque and beautiful. The scenery near the village of little 
Falls, in the valley. of the Mohawk, abounds in bold and striking 
features, and is more romantic than any through which we passed. 
But wherever there is the expanse of sky above, and of field and 
wood below, though they may not be disposed with reference to 
pictorial effect, yet the true lover of Nature will find there beauty 
and companionship. Communion with Nature, in her most un- 
attractive form, brings us nearer to her great Author than the 
contemplation of the most magnificent works of man. They ally 
us to our kind — we participate in their aspirations and their 
triumphs — and the bond of our common nature is drawn more 
closely, while with nature nothing intervenes between us and her 
Author. A German poet has called Nature " the freshly uttered 
word of God !" and whenever we are with her, that word, if we 
listen, becomes audible, and to the reverent ear speaks messages 
of love, of consolation, and of hope. 

As we approached Salina, we were sufficiently in advance of 
the boat to stop and examine the salt works, where thousands of 
barrels are every year manufactured. Immense flats are covered 
with reservoirs ten or twelve feet square, which are supplied with 
water from the salt springs, the evaporation of which leaves a 
deposit of delicate white crystals, which is afterwards refined and 
barrelled for exportation. The second and third days of our 
journey we had advanced twenty miles each day on foot, without 
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experienciDg any other than that healthy and pleasant fatigue 
which makes repose so delightful, and which is so different from 
the exhaustion and lassitude one feels after a walk through Bn>ad- 
way. At noon on the fourth day we found ourselves at Fairport, 
a small town, eighteen miles from Rochester by the canal, but ten 
only by the stage road. We had already walked ten miles since 
morning, and this distance would finish the day so roundly, that 
we determined to undertake it, though the afternoon was warmer 
than any we had experienced in our route. The country was 
hilly and sandy, and without shade, and we found it much more 
difficult to walk ten miles without resting, as we had previoosly 
taken frequent intervals of repose ; and for the first time my com* 
panion began to flag, and my own elasticity to give way. By 
way of stimulating our failing energies, I began reciting, and 
went through all the stirring j)oetry I could call to mind, from 
Lochiel's Warning and the Battle of Ilohenlinden to Macaulay^s 
Konian Ballads. When at length we reached the suburbs of Ro- 
chester — the novelty of our descent u{>on a strange town — our 
own costume and travel-worn appearance — the fancy that we 
might be taken for wandering minstrels or strolling players — al- 
together so aj)pealed to our sense of the Quixotic and the ludi- 
crous, that it was some time before we could command the requi- 
site dignity to make the grand entrve. We found the boat not 
yet arrived, and we oi^cupied the interval in looking al)out the 
city, for we were by this time in the condition of the famous cork 
leg, and we had walked until it became less fatiguing to continue 
than to stop. 2Since I am at the confessional, I may here say, that 
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had I followed the advice of my companion, or listened to my own 
better judgment, we should have taken some conveyance on the 
road when we found our walk becoming too long for our 
strength ; but experience, though often so dear, is worth all that 
we pay for it. On rejoining our compagnons de voyage^ I began 
to feel the effect of my over-exertion, which manifested itself not 
in muscular fatigue, but in excessive nervous excitability; my 
brain seemed to be describing spiral curves, my hands trembled, 
and occasionally a frightful sensation of departing consciousness 
stole over me, all of which was greatly aggravated by my efforts 
at concealing it from the watchful eye of M. I privately begged 
C. to procure me a phial of laudanum before we left the^wharf, 
and the dose that I took, with a view of composing my disordered 
nerves, only added to the difficulty, so that, after a sleepless 
night, I rose the next morning positively ill. 

I could, of course, expect no sympathy from our fellow- 
travellers, who were, I am sure, not a little gratified to witness 
the fulfilment of their reiterated prophecies, and to behold me 
reaping the reward of my foolhardiness ; and the compliments, 
prescriptions, and advice, with which it is usual on such occasions 
to overwhelm the invalid, were wholly omitted in my case. The 
truth is, I was unpopular, notwithstanding my attempts to be 
kind and conciliating. There is something in the unloving glance 
of the human eye peculiarly painful to me, and which I would 
always, if possible, avert, even in the case of the humblest indi- 
vidual, but here I was wholly unsuccessful. My presumption in 
daring to act differently from them in any particular, even the- 
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simple one of walking a few miles, was an unpardonable offence, 
and not to be tolerated. Public opinion was as powerful a ruler 
here as elsewhere. I was particularly unfortunate in drawing 
upon myself the disapprobation of the two chambermaids, who 
governed with despotic rule ; and who, being exceedingly intimate 
with the other ladies^ seemed to delight in making me the scape- 
goat of all their ill-humor. From the first I had treated them 
with uniform kindness and consideration, which only seemed to 
exasperate them still more, by leaving them without the shadow 
of excuse for their impertinence. Tlie captain would have dis- 
charged them forthwith, I am certain, had I represented to him 
their conduct in its true light, for he seemed exceedingly desin>us 
of making our journey :is agreeable as circumstances wouhl |>er- 
mit. I preferred, however, to let things take their course, and 
to study human nature under this new a>j)ect, though certiiinly it 
was a most unattractive one. I had always been a firm Mifver 
in the law of love, and ci>nvineed that love alone was omni)K>tcut 
to overcome hatred and malignity ; but my observations on this 
occasion led me to diflerent conclusions — to the belief that there 
are cases where i)ower must take j>receilt?nce of love, and desjK>t- 
ism of iiKignanimity and gcMiero>ity; and that there are inferior 
natuns (»n whom these higher virtues are h)st, and who must l>c 
controlled by the foree of sui>erioritv. One of these two damsels 
who j)re>ided over the feminine d(»j)artm4»nt of the boat, had one 
night j»lanted her mattress an<l lieivelf upon it, directly under the 
shelf ujK)n whieh I was to sleej>, so that it was impossible for me 
to approach it without almi>st ste])ping u]k)u her. iVs there was 
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sufficient space beyond, I civilly requested her to move, and as 
she deigned no answer, I repeated the request, accompanied with 
some remonstrance and expostulation, when she finally turned 
upon me, and said, with a look and tone the impudence of which 
was inimitable, ^^YauUd better go to ied/^^ I was absent so fre- 
quently from the boat, and thus beyond their spiritual spheres 
for the greater part of the time, and I had thrown myself so 
entirely into the discomforts about me, and had so resolved to 
enjoy them, that the two chambermaids rampant^ instead of being 
a source of annoyance, added not a little to my amusement. It 
was a curious study to see what they would do next. 

I like to test my capacities in the way of endurance, and five 
days' sojourn on board a canal-boat is an experience, that if one 
survives without having lost temper or spirits, he may bid defi- 
ance to any thing he will be likely to encounter afterward. How- 
ever, much of my buoyancy was doubtless the result of my 
extraordinary muscular exertion in the pure air, and the entire 
change of my ordinary habits; I seemed to have returned to 
primitive and savage life, and almost dreaded to come back to 
civilization and brick walls. I like also to reduce my wants to 
the lowest terms, to see how little is absolutely essential, and how 
much can be dispensed with without causing positive unhappiness. 
It is a kind of experiment, however, that is not likely to become 
very popular, though in my own case I have found it extremely 
beneficial ; and as the constrained and painful attitudes that pro- 
fessional dincers subject themselves to in the laborious practice 
they daily go through with, give them command of muscle, and 

20 
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grace of movement, so this voluntary penance prepares one for 
the thousand annoyances of daily life. It acts on the same prin- 
ciple as a cold bath in the morning, which though it requires 
some screwing up of the courage to go through with, yet fortifier 
one against the chills and changes of the succeeding day. 

On the morning of the fifth day we reached Buffalo, and with 
my canal-costume I laid aside the high spirits and the wild gayety 
with which I had worn it. Having slept the night before Ijetween 
an open door and window, I woke witli a violent cold, which, 
added to my pre\ious indisposition, rendered me quite tame and 
manageable. 

The genii of the boat^ our two fair chaml>ermaidf», as their 
reign drew near its close, manifestly changed their bearing, and 
became as officious and servile as they had before l>een disagreea- 
ble ; but as it usually happens with tyranny, their rej)entancc 
came too late, and they would have left a far ])etter impression 
on my mind if they had held out to the last as they had liegnn. 
The delight we exj)erienced on reaching the hotel at Buffalo, with 
its airy rooms, its veritable mattresses, an*! abundant water, was 
sufficient to compensate for our late dejirivations in those luxuries 
had we had no other com])ensation. In continued enjoyment we 
cease to appreciate the blessings that ovcTwhelm us, and we onght 
to (Hsj)ense with them occasionally for the mere luxury of higher 
appreciation. 

At Buffalo we took the steaml)oat for Niagara, which landed 
us two or three miles above the Falls. As we wen» nearing our 
destination, C. threw out the comfortable suggestion that we were 
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now in tha cuiTent of that arrowy stream, and that if any of our 
machinery were to give out, or the boat in any way to become 
disabled, we should, inevitably, not only go to the Falls, but over 
them. This fact was so obvious, that, although we felt no positive 
fear, yet we had a more pleasant sense of security when we were 
once more on t€7*i'a fii^ma. We arrived at the Cataract House 
after our long journey, in rather a subdued state of feeling. Our 
spiiits seemed to have effervesced, and left us in the condition of 
champagne that has stood uncorked over night. I had visited 
the Falls once before, and the impression they had left upon me 
was vividly retained. My sense of the ideal, the sublime, the 
infinite, had been filled, and tears had been the only power of 
expression left to me ; and now for many months I had felt an 
intense longing to renew these emotions, and to feel myself once 
more lifted for a moment beyond the present and the actual. My 
two companions had never visited the Falls before, and so I was 
entitled to their experience in addition to my own. But there 
was among us all an ominous want of enthusiasm, that argued ill 
for any original manifestations of feeling, and the paramount 
thought of creature comfort apparent, was shocking in the ex- 
treme. M. and C. were suffering the consequences of their 
fatigue; and I, with my cold and illness, felt as incapable of 
emotion of any kind as if I had been turned by machinery from 
one of the trees in our path. We made an attempt to see the 
Falls before the dinner-hour, but after advancing a short distance 
we seated oui'selves on a rustic bench, and unanimously confessed 
ouraelves unfit to proceed. In the course of a few hours, however, 
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M. and C. rallied and came up to the high-water mark of enthu- 
siasm ; but the effect on me was altogether painful, giving me the 
idea of vastness and terror only. At night, when I attempted to 
sleep, these impressions returned with such force, that I awoke 
distressed and terrified. I seemed to stand on the brink of some 
frightful precipice, of which Niagara was only a miniature, and 
over whirlpools black and deep as the bottomless pit The roar 
of the rapids and the Falls strengthened the illusion of my fancy, 
and after two nights sj)ent in these chaotic and awful scenes, I 
could endure it no longer, and the third day we took the cars for 
Lewiston, with the intention of returning the natural way, or in 
other words, by railroad. Our journey was varied by no inci- 
dents or accidents ; after dining at Troy, and walking alx>ut that 
pleasant little city, we took the cai-s for Greenbush, opposite 
Albany, from whence a ferry-boat was to convey us over the 
Hudson to take the evening boat. On this feny-]K)at we were 
safely deposited, and waiting impatiently for the officiating Charon 
to set out, for at least three-quarters of an hour ; and to our re- 
peated intimations that we should be t<K> late for the lx>at, he 
only rejilied : " Yuu will be in time." The caasc of this deten- 
tion must remain forev<T among other unsolved mysteries; the 
efic»ct was that, when at la^t we reaclie*! the wharf at Albany, 
and, fin<ling no carriages, were hurrying along with all possible 
sjKM'd, bag and baggage following us, several voices saluted us 
with : " She's off r '' The boat has just left r Truth obliges me 
U} confess, that for a moment my j)atience and temper gave way; 
but a conviction of the utter absurdity of railing or doiog any 
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thing but quietly submitting to this mysterious dispensation, 
finally prevailed, and we took our way to the Delavan House, 
three silent and crest-fallen individuals. C. set forth to look for 
the papers, and find what amusements we could treat ourselves 
to, by way of norapensation. Nothing offered but the theatre, 
and to that we bent our steps, though not without certain mis- 
givings. 



I 



THE WHITE CHIP HAT. 



BT K. P. WILLIS. 



I PASSED her one day in a huny, 

When late for the post with a lette 
I think near the comer of Murray — 

And up rose my heart as I met her ! 
I ne'er saw a parasol handled 

So like to a duchess's doing — 
I ne'er saw a slighter foot sandall'd, 

Or so fit to exhale in the shoeing — 
Lovely thing ! 

Surprising ! — one woman can dish ns 

So many rare sweets up together I 
Tournure absolutely delicious — 

Chip hat without flower or feather — 
Well gloved, and enchantingly bodiced- 

Her waist like the cup of a lily — 
And an air, that, while daintily modest, 

Repelled both the saucy and silly — 
Quite the thing I 
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For such a rare wonder you'll say, sir, 

There's reason in straining one's tether — 
And, to see her again in Broadway, sir, 

Who would not be lavish of leather ! 
I met her again, and as you know 

Fm sage as old Voltaire at Femey — 
But I said a bad word — ^for my Juno 

Looked sweet on a sneaking attorney — 

Horrid thing ! 

Away flies the dream I had nourished — 

My castles like mockery fall, sir ! 
And, now, the fine airs that she flourished 

Seem varnish and crockery all, sir ! 
The bright cup which angels might handle 

Turns earthly when fingered by asses — 
And the star that " swaps" light with a candle. 

Thenceforth' for a penny-worth passes I — 

Not the thing 1 



THE BITTER MORNING. 

DT MRS. JAKE C. CAMPBELL. 

Catiicart CiiAWLEY was a gentleman author. A word that, 
in its true and legitimate sense, embodies all that is honorable, 
noble, chivalrous, in manly character. Mr. Crawley hnew that he 
was rich, and thougld^ of coui-se, he was a gentleman. 

But in his writings he leaned to the side of the people, and 
was ever lamenting the wretched fate of the down-trodden masses, 
and shedding tears (of ink) over the sufferings and woes of jKX)r 
humanity. He was, indeed, the " luxury of woe," as he sat at 
night before the well-filled grate, in warm dressing-gown, and 
furred slippers, writing a jeremia<l on the privations of the por>r. 
And his, too, was the " luxury of doing g<XKl," as he lay cosily, 
on a winter moniing, in his curtained 1>ed, and pitietl the shivering 
creatures who crei)t forth from cellar and garret, and, with lK>wed 
shoulders and shuffling gait, wended their way to the tread-mill 
of daily toil. Something must ]»e done to ])etter their condition 
— some mighty effort must be made to level upwards ; and hii 
pen — the j>en of C'athcart Crawley — should be the lever that 
would move \\\v. moral world. Some cold nn>ming he would rise 
early, and go to and fro through the streets of the great city, and 
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look on what he had heard of, read of, written of ; but had never 
seen ! A certain naughty place, they say, is paved with good 
resolutions ; and if so, many a quaint mosaic has been con- 
tributed by Cathcart Crawley. 

Now Cathcart had a cousin. Well, you will say, and has 
not many a man a cousin ? Yes ; but Cathcart's was a bright, 
warm-hearted girl, who, we must own, was a little tinged with 
romance ; for, were it not so, how could she have made a hero 
out of ease-loving Cousin Crawley ? 

Lazy, dawdling, lie-a-bed-in-the-morning people, were Rose 
Brandon's aversion ; but Cousin Cathcart was not one of these, 
for — he had written a Sonnet to Guido's Aurora I Rose Bran- 
don's heart was overflowing with warm and genial charity ; and 
many a dark and poverty-stricken fireside had been brightened 
by her presence on a stormy day. And was not Cousin Cath- 
cart a ministering angel to the children of want; for — had he 
not written an Essay on the Prevention of Pauperism? Rose 
Brandon's love was the outgushing of an ardent soul, ready to 
make any sacrifice for the object of its affections, and Cousin 
Cathcart would be an adoring lover ; for — had he not written to 
prove the ecstasy of dying for the beloved ? 

Ah, Cathcart was a sentimentalist — on paper I a philanthro- 
pist — on paper ! a lover — on paper ! and, by the aid of the 
above-mentioned romance. Rose transferred all lovable qualities 
from the paper to the man. It was a sad mistake. Rosy, dear ; 
but one that has been made by older heads than yours. It was 

in vain that Aunt Prudence sought to undeceive Rose — ^in vain. 

21 
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that brother Frank lauglied at lazy Cousin Crawley ; fur Cupid 
was busy in weaving meshes over the inaideifs vye:*, thinking, 
"pretty trickster," to succeed in making them blind as his uwi*. 

" Rose," said the mischievous l>oy, one winter moniing, when 
he was buttoning his overcoat, " I wonder how Cousin Cathcart 
would like to get up and join our skating party ? How I should 
like to see him, though, just for once in the morning ; what a 
sight it would be !" 

" How silly you talk, Frank, Cousin Cathcart devotes all his 
mornings to study." 

" To study !" and Frank laughed, as young, light-heartetl l>oy* 
will laugh, right merrily. ** ^Vhy, Rosy, he must Ik» stutlying 
the dots on the counterpane, or the figures on the curtains, (or he 
never rises till eleven or twelve o'clock." 

" Oh, Frank, how can you say so i Cathcart knows the value 
of time too well to waste it in such a manner.'' 

" Does he, though ? Well, Til U't— Fll l>et a new 8le<l, Cath- 
cart don't get out of bed till the middle of the day in winter ! 
Will you bet? Oh, there's Xed Morris! Good-bye, SIV and 
with another ringing laugh, Frank ran to join his compauitm. 

" I wish Frank was not so wild," solilcMjuized hw sister, after 
he had gone ; " and I wish Aunt Prudence would not S{H'ak bo 
unkindly of Cathcart. If I thought for a moment he were what 
they say he L=», I would — yt*s, I am sure I would — ihj^pijte him .■ 

Winter wore on, and while Coasin Cathcart, after extricating 
himself with difficulty from a mass of covering, wheeled a chair 
to the fire, and wrote patheticallj of destitntion, and 
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dentally of relief, Cousin Rose might be seen wrapped in a heavy 
cloak, making her daily visits to the house of a poor widow who 
was suffering from illness, brought on by overtasking a feeble 
frame, in the endeavor to support herself and two small chil- 
dren. 

" I shall be obliged to leave town for two or three weeks,'' 
said Rose, after she had made all comfortable for the invalid, one 
cold morning ; " but my little Nelly here will, I am sure, prove a 
good nurse until my return." 

The sick woman's heart sunk within her, for Rose's daily 
visit had been the only sunshine of her dreary home. It was 
not Rose's benefactions alone, but her soothing words, her cheer- 
ful, hopeful manner, that gave new life to the wayworn creature, 
who had no other earthly friend, and tears she could not repress 
started to her eyes, as she thought of weeks elapsing without the 
presence of her benefactress. 

" I am very selfish, my dear young lady," sobbed poor Mrs. 
Brown, "but you have been very good to me, and I cannot 
bear the thought of being so long without seeing you. I can 
never be thankful enough for your kindness, and if the prayers 
of a poor creature like me can bring blessings, they will ever be 
offered up for you." 

" There is a friend of mine," and Rose blushed as she spoke, 
" who is one of the most kind-hearted beings in the world : 
I will get him to call on you while I am absent, and if, at any 
time, you should require immediate attention, send for him; he 
will not delay coming to you." 
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" lilay God bless you, my dear young lady, and grant that 
I may see you again," said the widow, as she took the paper on 
which Rose had written the address of Cathcait Crawley. 

That evening, Cousin Cathcart was sitting beside Rose, in 
the warm, well-lighted parlor, and as a sudden gust of wind 
rather noisily closed an unfastened shutter, he threw himself 
back with a shudder : " Oh, it is shocking to those who, like 
me, feel so keenly for the miseries of poor, suffering hnmanity 
(a favorite phrase this of Crawley's), it is shocking to think, on 
such a night as this, 

* Sore pierced by wintry widJa, 



How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty !' 

Oh, what mighty efforts should be made ])y true philanthropbta 
to drive the curse of poverty from the land ! Men should l^e 
taught to feel that they are brotheri^, and society l>e njiheaved 
from its foundation, so that each may Iiave an equal share in 
the good gifts which of right belong to all.^ 

Now, this last j)roposition, about ujdieaving society, was not 
quite so clear to Rose, as it seemed to be to Cousin Cathcart : 
but then, as Cathcart said, " his benevolence wiis large,** and Rose 
was glad that, under its aniple j)rotection, she could place the 
widow Brown and her children. Telling the jx>or woman^s story 
to Cathcart, Ri>se added, that she had no hesitation in asking 
him to look in occasionally, and supply their wants while 
she was gone. Crawley promised, and took his leave, and 
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Rose lay half the night thinking of her generous, kind-hearted 
consin. 



" Please, sir, I had to come back again, for my mother is 
very sick this morning, and she said I must try and see Mr, 
Crawley." » 

" Off with you, you young torment ; haven't I told you Mr. 
Crawley isn't up yet ? and I tell you now he's not likely to be for 
an hour or two to come." 

The child crept away shivering with cold, and returned, for 
the second time, to tell her tale of disappointment to her sick 
mother. Rose had now been absent for two weeks, and poor 
widow Brown was much worse, and suffering for want of the 
attentions that were to have been given by Mr. Crawley. Too 
indolent to rise o' mornings, he had not seen the little girl ; and 
too much taken up with visiting and talking over schemes of 
benevolence in the afternoon, Cathcart had quite forgotten the 
widow and her children. Another week went by, and the pale, 
tearful little girl again implored the servant to let her see Mr. 
Crawley. This time he was not at home, and the man told the 
child that his master would see her mother in the morning. 

" Call me to-morrow at nine," said Cathcart, when dismissing 
his servant at night ; " one must make some sacrifice in the cause 
of poor suffering humanity." 

In the morning, Crawley was awoke by the servant : " The 
clock has struck nine, sir." 
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" Very well, John, I'll be down presently .'' 

When John left the room, his master slowly raised himself in 
bed, taking care, as he did so, to envelop himself in the e<>vt;ring, 
until but the upper part of his face was visible. 

One stocking was half ingulfed in the blankets, while the 
other lay so far do^ n on the bed, that he would be obliged to 
uncover his arm to reach it ; but he thought of poor suffering 
humanity, and determined on making the sacrifice. 

Turning his eyes in the direction of the window, he saw, 
to his consternation, that it was snowing, and straightway 
fell to pitying the poor Irish lads who were obliged, by 
clearing the sidewalks and crossings, to pick up a stray 
shiUing. 

" There ought to be some machine to save these half-frozen 
creatures from such employment during the cold weather. Now, 
if I could invent one, I might gain a medal frt>m the well-tfMl«>-in- 
the-world labor-saving Society ; stay — let me see — I think the 
thing might easily be done/' Here Mr. Crawley fell to thinking, 
or rather dreaming, imd ten o'clock came and went, and he to«>k 
another look at the window, and drew the warm covering still 
closer, and thought the day was bitter cold. 

That very morning. Rose had returned liome, and her first 
thought was of the sick widow and her children. "No doubt. 
Cousin Cathcart has kej)t his promi.se,'' thought R<^s<% as slie lia<t- 
ened on through the snow. '' How pleasant it will 1h» fi>r poor 
Mrs. Brown to have a cheerful fire this gloomy morning, and how 
it has gladdened his lienevolent heart to send those little delioa- 
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cies which are so grateftilly received by the sick ; perhaps he is 
there now, kind coosin !" 

As Rose approached the honse, she looked up at the little 
window, expecting to see her favorite Nelly, but no glad young 
face welcomed her return. With a subdued feeling she ascended 
the creaking stairs ; a low sobbing reached her ear, and as she 
stopped to listen, the door of the widow's room was opened, and 
a poor-looking woman came out, holding Mrs. Brown's youngest 
child by the hand, and followed by little Nelly. When the kftter 
saw Rose, her suppressed grief burst forth. 

"Oh, Miss Brandon, mother's dead! mother's dead!" Rose 
was shocked. In the cold gloomy room lay all th&t was mortal 
of the poor widow. The cupboard was open, and on one of the 
shelves lay a few crusts of dry bread. Some half-burnt shavings 
were scattered on the hearth. And this was all— on this wintry 
morning, these were all the comforts within reach of the dying 
woman I 

^ Oh change ! oh wondrous change I 
Burst are the prison bars ; 
This moment there, so low, 
So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars !" 

" Oh, Nelly," said Rose, as she held the hand of the weeping 
child, "why did you not go to the gentleman I told you of? why 
did you not ask Mr. Crawley to come and see your mother ?" 

" I did, Miss Brandon ; I did go ever so many times, but the* 
man told me I couldn't see Mr. Crawley, for he wasn't up yet^ 
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and it was eleven oVlock too before I went. And he promised 
to come this morning, but he didn't ; and then Miss Smith rmn 
all the way there, and he was in bed yet ; and oh, Miss Brandon, 
I told the man last night that mother was dying." 

After all, Annt Prudence and brother Frank were right 
" And he could do this,'' thought Rose, " he who was ever 
writing and talking of making sacrifices in the cause of poor suf- 
fering humanity ; he could slothfully draw the covering of his 
curtained bed on such a day as this, when he knew his aid was 
wanted — when he knew, too, it was wanted for a sorrow-crushed, 
poverty-stricken woman who was dying ! Out upon such false 
philanthropy ! Tliank heaven, I have learned, ere too late, the 
sluggish, selfish heartlessness of Gathcart Crawley I" 



THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE* 



BT GKO. P. ICORRIS. 



The shades of evening closed around 

The boundless prairies of the west, 
As, grouped in sadness on the ground, 

A band of pilgrims leaned to rest ; 
Upon the tangled weeds were laid. 

The mother and her youngest bom. 
Who slept, while others watched and prayed, 

And thus the weary night went on. 



Thick darkness shrouded earth and sky — 
When, on the whispering winds there came, 

The Teton's shrill and thrilling cry. 

And heaven was pierced with shafts of flame. 



* This ballad is founded, in prjt, upon a tiiriHing story of the West, related by Mr. 
Oooper, the norelist 

22 
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The sun seemed rising through the haze, 
But with an aspect dread and dire ! 

The very air appeared to blaze ! 
Oh God ! the prairie was on fire ! 

Ai-ound the centre of the plain 

A belt of flame retreat denied, 
And, "like a furnace glowed the train 

That walled them in on every side : 
And onward rolled the torrent wild — 

Wreaths of dense smoke obscured the sky I 
Down knelt the mother and her child, 

An<l all — save one — shrieked out " We die P 

" Not so !" he cried — " help — clear the sedge I 

Strip bare a circle to the land P 
That done, he hastened to it;;! edge, 

And gras])ed a rifle in his hand : 
Dried weeds he lield beside the pan. 

Which kindled, at a fl:ish, the mass I 
Now " fire fight fire P he said, as ran 

The forked flames among the grass. 

On three sides now the torrent flew. 
But on the fourth no more it raved! 

Then largo and broad tlie circle grew, 
And thus the ]>ilgrim band was saved I 
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The flames receded far and wide, 
The mother had not prayed in vain! 

God had the Teton's arts defied I 
His scathe of fire had swept the plain. 
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Fatigued with his arduous duties, Putnam had retired to his 
quartei-s. Removing by plentiful ablutions the dust and heat of 
a day's toil, amid the fastnesses of West Point, and after partak- 
ing of such simple refreshment as the times afforded, he had just 
seated himself at the door of his tent, and baring his brow to the 
cool, delicious breeze sweeping up from the river, was invigora- 
ting his weary frame with the luxury of a pipe. At this moment 
the challenge of the English officer was handed him. Putnam 
glanced his keen eye over the missive, and impatiently throwing 
it down, exclaimed : 

" Challenged by ! Challenged, eh ! — why the fellow is 

a greater fool than I took him to be — well, well, Pll humor the 
puppy !" 

Then coolly finishing his pipe, he called for pen and ink — 
accepted the challenge — appointed the place of meeting — time, an 
early hour the following morning. After dispatching a messen- 
ger to the quarters of the Englishman, he sti'olled around the 
barracks, inspecting the garrison stores, &c. Among these were 
several barrels or casks filled with onions, at sight of which a new 
idea appeared to strike the humorous general. He immediately 
ordered one of these to be transported to an adjoining field, and 
placed in a particular spot which he pointed out to the subaltern. 

It was at an early hour of a glorious day, in the beautiful 
month of October, that the British officer took his way over the 
fields on his murderous errand. The dew lay thick and heavy on 
the short grass, spangling the bright autumn flowers ; and the gay 
foliage of the forest trees already assuming their Tyrian robes, 
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while from every branch, from hedge-row and thicket, the birds 
sent up their cheerful songs. Far down l>elow, calm and silver}', 
thridded the watei's of the Hudson, and the mountain pxsses 
echoed with the notes of the bugle and the *' spirit-stirring drum'' 
beating the reveille. But the Englishman had no heart for the 
glorious scene — revenge ate at its core, and to him the blood of 
his foe would be sweeter than the ]>reath of morning. 

As he drew near the place of meeting, he perceived his antag* 
onist already on the ground ; and certainly, for one whose mo- 
ments were perhaps numbered, he seemed to be taking it verj' easy. 
Seated on a low camj)-stoo], beneath the wi<le-spreading branches 
of a large sycamore, was " Old Put." One elbow resting on the 
top of a barrel — his legs carelessly stretched out, and with half 
closed eyes, composedly enjoying his favorite pipe. The officer 
advanced somewhat hastily, amazed at the indifference of one 
whose life hung on the cast of a bullet. Not until within a few 
feet of Putnam did the latter take the least notice of him, and 
then merely with a slight inclination of the liead motioning him 
to take the seat on the opj)osite side of the barrel. In the head 
of the barrel there was a small opening, in which a match had 
been inserted; and no sooner was the officer seated, than Put- 
nam proceeded to ignite it with his pipe, coolly remarking aa 
he did so : 

" Vou see there is the same chance for both of uaP re. 
sunied his smoking. 

The Kiiglislunan was horriiieil. He could face danger on 
the battle-field — he could, without shrinking, bare his breait to 
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the bullet of the duellist — ^but to be hlown up — annihilated at 
once — to dance in " thin air," by so unsoldier-like and terrible 
a mode of warfare, was more than his courage could dare. 
Like Bob Acres, he felt it rapidly oozing out at his finger ends 
— yet honor forbade retreat. According to the duellist's code, 
he must abide by the decision of Putnam, who had his choice 
of weapons — and, good heavens, what had the daring, reckless 
Yankee chosen — a hansel of gunpowder! — for such was evi- 
dently the contents of the cask ; and with feelings indescriba- 
ble, he watched the slow ignition of the match, and the grad- 
ual down-creeping of that flame, which in a few moments 
would probably send him to eternity ! 

As the fire reached the opening, there was a fizzing, crack- 
ling sound — a slight explosion, accompanied by a strange odor. 
Brave as he was, the oflicer could endure no more. 

"By ! ni not be murdered in this manner!" he ex- 
claimed, precipitately rising to make good his retreat. 

" Ho ! ho ! brave sir," shouted Putnam, coolly knocking the 
ashes from his pipe ; " you are just the man I took you for — 
this is but a barrel of onions you mistake for powder, with 
a few grains scattered on top to try you by — hiU I see you 
dmiH like the smeUr 
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BT L. MARIA CHILD. 



It was one of Ireland's greenest lanes that wounil its way 
down to a rippling brook in the rear of Friend Gooilman's house. 
And there, by a mound of rocks that dij)i>ed their mossy feet in 
the rivulet, Friend Goodman walked slowly, watching for his 
little daughter, who had been spending the day with some chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. Presently, the small maiden came 
jumping along, with her ])onnet thrown back, and the edges of 
her soft brown ringlets luminous in the rays o( the setting sun. 
Tliose pretty curls were not Quakerly ; but Nature, who pays m» 
more attention to the regulations of Elders, than she does to the 
edicts of Bishops, would have it so. At the sliglitest breath of 
moisture, the silky hair rolled itself into spirals, and clustere<l 
round her pure white forehead, as if it loved the nestling-placf. 
Jumping, likewise, was not a Quakerly j)rocee<ling. But little 
Alice, usually staid and demure, in imitation of those an.»und her, 
had met with a new oomj>anion, whose temjK»rament was more 
mercurial than her own, and she was yielding to its magnetic 
influence. 

Camillo Camj)bell, a ]x)y of six years, was the grandson of an 
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Italian lady, who had married an Irish absentee, resident in 
Florence. Her descendants had lately come to Ireland, and taken 
possession of estates in the immediate neighborhood of Friend 
Goodman, where little Camillo's foreign complexion, lively tem- 
perament, and graceful broken language, rendered him an object 
of great interest, especially among the children. He it was with 
whom little Alice was skipping through the green lane, bright 
and free as the wind and sunshine that played among her curls. 
As the sober father watched their innocent gambols, he felt his 
own pulses quicken, and his motions involuntarily became more 
rapid and elastic than usual. The little girl came nestling up to 
his side, and rubbed her head upon his arm, like a petted kitten. 
Camillo peeped roguishly from behind the mossy rocks, kissed 
his hand to her, and ran off, hopping first on one foot and then 
on the other. 

" Dost thou like that little boy ?" inquired Friend Goodman, 
as he stooped to kiss his darling. 

" Yes, Camillo's a pretty boy, I like him," she replied. Then 
with a skip and a bound, which showed that the electric fluid was 
still leaping in her veins, she added, "He's a funny boy, too: he 
swears you all the time." 

The simple child being always accustomed to hear thee and 
thou, verily thought you was a profane word. Her father did 
what was very unusual with him : he laughed outright, as he 
replied, " What a strange boy is that !" 

" He asked me to come down to the rock and play to-morrow 

May I go after school ?" she asked. 

23 
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" We will see what mother says," he replied. " But where 
didst thou meet Cainillo ?" 

"He came to play with us in the lane, and Del)orah and 
John and I went into his garden to see the birds. Oh, he has 
got such pretty birds ! There^s a nice little meeting-house in 
the garden ; and there's a woman standing there with a baby. 
Camillo calls her my donny. He says we mustn't play in thi-re. 
Why not ? Who is my donny ?" 

"Tlie people in Italy, where Camillo used to live, call the 
mother of Christ Madonna," replied her father. 

" And who is Christ ?" she asked. 

"He was a holy man, who lived a great many yeare airo. 
I read to thee one day about his taking little children in his 
arms and blessing them." 

"I guess he loved little children almost &s well as thou," 
said Alice. " But what do they put his mother in that little 
meeting-house for ?" 

Not deeming it wise to puzzle her busy little brain with 
theological explanations. Friend fioodman called her attention to 
a small dog, whose curly wliiti^ hnir soon displaced the Madonna, 
and even Camillo, in her thoughts. But the new neighlK)r, and 
the conservatory peopled with birds, and the little chapel in the 
garden, made a strong impressi<m on her min<l. She was always 
talking of them, and in after yeai-a they n»mained by far the most 
vivid j)ioture in tlit* gnllrry of chihlish recollections. Nearly 
every day, she and Camillo met at tlie mossy rock, where they 
planted flowers, and buried flies in clover-leaves^ and lamidied 
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little boats on the stream. When they strolled towards the 
conservatory, the old gardener was always glad to admit them. 
Flowering shrubs and gaudy parrots, so bright in the warm sun- 
shine, formed such a cheerful contrast to her own unadorned 
home, that little Alice was never weary with gazing and won- 
dering. But from all the brilliant things, she chose two Java 
sparrows for her especial favorites. The old gardener told her 
they were Quaker birds, because their feathers were all of such a 
soft, quiet color. Bright little Caraillo caught up the idea, and 
said, " I know what for you so much do like them : Quaker lady- 
birds they be." 

" And she's a Quaker lady-bird, too," said the old gardener, 
smiling, as he patted her on the head ; " she's a nice little lady- 
bird." Poll Parrot heard him, and repeated, " Lady-bird." 
Always after that, when Alice entered the conservatory, the par- 
rot laughed and screamed, " Lady-bird !" 

Near the door were two niches partially concealed by a net- 
work of vines ; and in the niches were statues of two winged 
children. Alice inquired who they were ; and Caraillo replied, 
"My little sister and brother. Children of the Madonna now 
they is." His mother had told him this, and he did not under- 
stand what it meant; neither did Alice. She looked up at the 
winged ones with timid love, and said, " Why don't they come 
down and play with us ?" 

"From heaven they cannot come down," answere<l Caraillo. 

Alice was about to inquire the reason why, when tlie ]):\ry »t 
interrupted her by calling out, "Lady-bird ! Lady-i ' • '' 
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Camillo began to mock lier. Then, laughing merrily, off they ran 
to the mossy rock to plant some flowers the gardener had given 
them. 

That night, while Alice was eating her sapper, Friend Good- 
man chanced to read aloud something in which the word heaven 
occurred. " Fve been to heaven,'' said Alice. 

" Hush, hush, my child," replied her father. 

" But I liave been to heaven," she insisted. " Little children 
have wings there." 

Her parents exchanged glances of surprise, and the mother 
asked, " How dost thou know that little children have wings in 
heaven ?" 

" Because I saw them," she replied. " They wear white 
gowns, and they are the children of my donuy. My donny lives 
in the little meeting-house in Camillo's garden. She^s the mother 
of Christ that loved little children so much ; but she never said 
any thing to me; Tlie birds call me lady-bird in heaven.** 

Her mother looked veiy sober. " She gets^ her head full of 
strange things down there yonder," said she. " I tell thee, Joseph^ 
I don't like to have the children playing together so mach. 
There's no telling what may come of it," 

" Oh, they are mere ])abes," replied Joseph. " The my donny, 
a^ sh<i calls it, and her doll, are all the same to her. The children 
take a deal of comfort together, and it seems to me it is not worth 
while to put estrangement between them. Divisions come fast 
enough in the human family. When he is a lad, he will go 
away to school and college, and iBidll come back to live m a totalh^ 
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different world jfrom ours. Let the little ones enjoy themselvea 
while they can.'* 

Thus spoke the large-hearted Friend Joseph ; but Rachel was 
not so easily satisfied. "I dont like this talk about graven 
images,'^ said she. " If the child's head gets full of such notions, 
it may not prove so easy to put them out.^ 

Truly, there seemed some ground for BacheFs fears; for 
whether Alice waked or slept, she seemed to live in the neighbor's 
garden. Sitting beside her mother, in the silent Quaker meeting, 
she forgot the row of plain bonnets before her, and saw a vision 
of winged children through a veil of vines. At school, she heard 
the old green parrot scream, " Lady-bird !" and fan-tailed doves 
and Java sparrows hopped into her dreams. She had never heard 
a fairy story in her life ; otherwise, she would doubtless have 
imagined that Camillo was a prince, who lived in an enchanted 
palace, and had some powerful fairy for a friend. 



It came to pass as Joseph had predicted. These days of happy 
companionship soon passed away. Camillo went to a distant 
school, then to college, and then was absent a while on the Conti- 
nent. It naturally happened that the wealthy Catholic family 
had but little intercourse with the substantial Quaker farmer. 
Years passed without a word between Alice and her former 
playfellow. Once, during his college life, she met him and his 
father on horseback, as she was riding home from meeting, on a 
small gray mare her father had given her. He touched his hat 
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and said, ^' How do you do, Miss Goodman T and she replied, 
" How art thou, Camillo T His father inquired, " Who is that 
young woman ?" and he answered, ** She is the daughter of Far- 
mer Goodman, M'ith whom I used to play sometimes when I was 
a little boy.^^ Thus like shadows they passed on their separate 
ways. He thought no more of the rustic Quaker girl, and with 
her the bright picture of their childhood was like the remem- 
brance of last year's rainbow. 

But events now approached which put all rainbows and flow- 
ers to flight. A Ilebellion broke out in Ireland, and a terrible 
civil war began to rage between Catholics under the name of 
Pikemen, and Protestants under the name of Orangemen. The 
Quakei*3 being conscientiously oj)})osed to war, could not adopt 
the emblems of either party, and were of course exposed to the 
hostility of both. Joseph Goodman, in common with others of 
his religious })ei*suasion, had always professed to believe, that 
returning good for evil was a heavenly })rinciple, and therefore 
safe j>olicy. Alice had received this 1 relief as a traditionary 
inheritance, without disputing it, or reflecting U|>on it. But now 
came times that tested faith severely. Every night they retired 
to rest with the consciousness that their worldly possessions might 
l>e destroyed by fire and }»illage before morning, and perliaps 
tlii'ir lives sacrillced by infuriated soldiers. At the meeting-house, 
and by the wayside, earnest were the exhortations of the brethren 
to stand by their ])rinciples, and nut flinch in this hour of trial. 
Joseph (loudman's sermon was brief zind imjiressive. *'The Gur 
j)el of I-iove has power to regenerate the world," said he ; "mid 
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the humblest individual who lives according to it, has done some- 
thing for the salvation of man." 

His strength was soon tried ; for the very next day a party of 
Pikemen came into the neighborhood and set fire to all the houses 
of the Orangemen. Groans, and shrieks, and the sharp sound of 
shots, were heard in every direction. Pierce men rushed into 
their peaceful dwelling, demanding food, and ordering them to 
give up their arms. 

" Food I will give, but arms I have none," replied Joseph. 

" More shame for you !" roared the commander of the troop. 
" If you can't do any thing more for your country than that, you 
' might as well be killed at once, for a coward as you are." 

He drew his sword, but Joseph did not wink at the flash of 
the glittering blade. He looked him calmly in the eye, and 
said, " If thou art willing to take the crime of murder on thy con- 
science, I cannot help it. I would not willingly do harm to thee, 
or to any man." 

The soldier turned away abashed, and putting his sword into 
the scabbard, he muttered, " Well, give us something to eat, 
will you ?" 

Tlie hours that followed were frightful with the light of blaz- 
ing houses, the crash of musketry, and the screams of women and 
children flying across the fields. Many took refuge in Joseph's 
house, and he did all he could to soothe and strengthen them. 

At sunset, he went forth with his serving-men to seek the 
wounded and the dead. Along the road and among the bushes, 
mangled bodies were lying in every direction. Those in whom 
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life remained, they brought with all tenderness and consigned to 
the care of Rachel and Alice ; and, as long as they could see, they 
gathered the dead for burial. In the evening, the captain of the 
Pikemen returned in great wrath. " This is rather too mnch,^ 
he exclaimed. "We didn't spare your house this morning to 
have it converted into a hospital for the damned Orangemen. 
Turn out every dog of 'em, or we will bum it down over your 
heads." 

" I cannot stay thy hand if thou hast the heart to do it,** 
mildly replied Joseph. " But I will not desert my fellow-crea- 
tures in their great distress. If the time should come when thy 
party is routed, we will bury thy dead, and nurse thy wounded, 
as we have done for the Orangemen. I will do good to all par- 
ties, and harm to none. Here I take my stand, and thou mayest 
kill me if thou wilt." 

Again the soldier was aiTested by a power he knew not how 
to resist. Joseph seeing his embarrassment, added, " I put the 
question to thee as a man of war : Is it manly to persecute women 
and children ? Is it brave to torture the wounded and the dying? 
Wouklst thou feel easy to think of it in thy dying hour ? Let as 
part in j)eace, and Avhen thou hast need of a friend, come 
to me." 

After brief hesitation, the soldier said, " It would be a happier 
world if all thought a*^ you do." Then, calling to his men, he 
said, " Ix»t us be off, boys ; there's nothing to he done here.^ 

" A fortnight after, triumphant Orangemen came with loud 
uproar to destroy the houses of the Catholics. It was scaroely 
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daybreak when Alice was roused from uneasy slumber by the dis- 
charge of musketry, and a lurid light on the walls of her room. 
Starting up, she beheld Colonel Campbell's house in a blaze. The 
beautiful statues of the Madonna and the winged children were 
knocked to pieces and ground under the feet of an angry mob. 
Vines and flowers crisped under the crackling flames, and the 
beautiful birds from foreign climes fell suffocated in the smoke, 
or flew forth, frightened, into woods and fields, and perished by 
cruel hands. In the green lane, once so peaceful and pleasant, 
ferocious men were scuffling and trampling, shooting and stabbing. 
Everywhere the grass and the moss were dabbled with blood. 
Above all the din, were heard the shrill screams of women and 
children ; and the mother of Camillo came flying into Joseph^s 
house, exclaiming, " Hide me, oh, hide me !" Alice received her 
in her arms, laid the throbbing head tenderly on her bosom, put 
back tlie hair that was falling in wild disorder over her face, and 
tried to calm her terror with gentle words. Others came pouring 
in, and no one was refused shelter. To the women of Colonel 
Campbell's household, Alice relinquished her own little bedroom, 
the only corner of the house that was not already filled to over- 
flowing. She drew the curtain, that the afflicted ones need not 
witness the bloody skirmishing in the fields and lane below. But 
a loud shriek soon recalled her to their side. Mary Campbell 
had withdraivn the curtain, and seen her husband fall, thrust at 
by a dozen swords. Fainting-fits and hysterics succeeded each 
other in quick succession, while Alice and her mother laid her 

on the bed, and rubbed her hands and bathed her temples. 

24 
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Gradually the Bouuds of war died away in the distance. Then 
Joseph and his helpers went forth to gather np the woonded and 
the dead. Colonel Campbell was found utterly lifeless, and the 
brook where Camillo used to launch his little boats was red with 
his father's blood. They brought him in tenderly, washed the 
ghastly wounds, closed the glaring eyes, and left the widow and 
her household to mourn over him. Late in the night they per- 
suaded her to go to rest; and, when all was still, the weary 
family fell asleep on the floor ; for not a bed was unoccupied. 

This time they hoped to escape the conquerors' rage. But 
early in the morning, a party of them came back, and demanded 
that all the Catholics should be given up to them. Joseph re- 
plied as he had done before : " I cannot give up my helpless 
and dying neighbors, whether they be Pikemen or Orange- 
men. I will do good to all, and harm to none, come to me 
what may." 

" That's impartial, anyhow," said the captain. He took some 
Orange cockades from his pocket, and added, " Wear these, and 
my men will do you no hanu." 

" I cannot conscientiously wear one," replied Joseph, " because 
they are emblems of war." 

The captain laugh(Hl half scornfully, and handing one to^Vlico^ 
said, " Well, my good girl, you can wear one, and then you need 
not be afraid of our soldiers.'^ 

She looked viTy j)lea«;antly in his face and answered, " I 
6'Iiouhl bo afraid if I did not trust in somethmg better than a 
cockade.'' 
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The leader of the Orangemen was arrested by the same spell 
that stopped the leader of the Pikemen. But some of his fol- 
lowers, who had been lingering about the door, called out, 
"What's the use of parleying? Isn't the old traitor nursing 
Catholics to fight us again when they get well ? If he won't 
serve the government by fighting for us, he will at least do to 
stop a bullet as well as a braver man. Bring him out, and put 
him in the front ranks to be shot at!" One of them seized 
Joseph to drag him away : but Alice laid a trembling hand on 
his arm, and said beseechingly, " Before you take him, come and 
see the wounded Orangemen, with their wives and children, 
whom my father and mother have fed and tended night and 
day." A pale figure, with bandaged head and one arm in a 
sling, came forth from an adjoining room and said, " Comrades, 
you surely will not harm these worthy people. They have fed 
our children and buried our dead, as if we were their own bro- 
thers." The soldiei*s listened, and suddenly changing their mood, 
went off shouting, " Hurrah for the Quakei'S !" 

Some days of comparative quiet followed. Colonel Campbell 
was buried in his own gai-den, with as much deference to the 
wishes of his widow as circumstances would permit. She re- 
tui'ned from the funeral calmer than she had been, and quietly 
assisted in taking care of the wounded. But when she returned 
to her little room, and saw a crucifix fastened on the wall at the 
foot of her bed, she burst into tears and said, " Who has done 
this ?" 

Alice gently replied, " I did it. I found it in the mud where 
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the little chapel used to stand. I know it is a sacred emblem to 
thee, and I thought it would pain thee to have it there ; so I 
have washed it carefully and placed it in thy room." 

The bereaved Catholic kissed the friendly hand that had done 
so kind a deed ;- and tears fell on it, as she murmured, " Good 
child ! may the Madonna bless thee !" 

Balmy is a blessing from any human hearty whether it be 
given in the name of Jesus or Mary, God or Allah. Alice slept 
well, and guardian angels rejoiced over her in heaven. 

Success alternated between the contending parties, and kept 
the country in a state of perpetual alarm. One week the widow 
of Colonel Campbell was surrounded l)y victorious friends, and 
the next week she was in terror for her life. At last, Camillo 
himself came with a band of succer^ful insurgents. During a 
brief and agitated interview with his mother, he learned how 
kindly she had been sheltered in their neighlx>r^s house, and how 
tenderly the remains of his father had been treated. When she 
pointed to the crucifix on the wall, and told its history, his eyes 
filled with tears. '' Oh, why cannot we of different faith always 
treat each other thus ?" was his inward thought ; but he bowed 
his head in silence. Hearing loud voices, he started op suddenly, 
exclaiming, "Tliere may be danger Inflow T Following the noise^ 
he found soldiers threatening Friend Goodman, who stood with 
his back firmly j)lacod against the door of an inner room. Seeing 
Camillo enter, and being aware of the great influence his family 
had with the Catholics, he said, ^' These men insbt upon curryiiig 
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out the dying Orangemen who are sheltered here, and compelling 
me to see them shot. Is it thy will that these murders should be 
committed ?" 

The young man took his hand, and in tones of deep respect 
answered, " Could you believe that I would suiBfer violence to be 
done to any under your roof, if I had power to prevent it f* Then 
turning to his soldiers, he said, " These excellent people have in- 
jured no one. Through all these troubled times they have been 
kind alike to Pikemen and Orangemen; they have buried our 
dead and sheltered our widows. If you have any respect for 
the memory of my father, treat with respect all who wear the 
peaceful garb of the Quakers." The men spoke apart for a 
while, and soon after left the house. 

As Camillo passed by the kitchen door, he saw Alice dis- 
tributing boiled potatoes to a crowd of hungry children. A sol- 
dier stood by her, insisting that she should wear a cross, which 
was the emblem of the Pikemen. She mildly replied, " I cannot 
consent to wear the cross, but I hope God will enable me to hear 
it." The rude fellow, who was somewhat intoxicated, touched 
her under the chin, and said, " Come, mavourneen, do be a little 
more obliging." Camillo instantly seized his arm, and exclaiming, 
" Behave decently, my lad ; behave decently," he led him to the 
door. As he went, he turned toward Alice with an expression 
she never forgot, and said, in low deep tones, " Words are poor 
to thank you for what you have done for my mother." 

The next day, when he met Alice walking to meeting, he 
touched his hat respectfully and said,. " I scarcely deem it prudent 
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for you to be in the roads at this time, Itfiss Alice. Armed in- 
surgents are everywhere abroad ; and though there is a prevail- 
ing disiK)sition not to injure the Quakers, still many of our men 
are too desperate to be always controlled." 

She smiled and answered, "I thank thee for thy friendly 
caution; but I trust in the Power that has hitherto protected 



me." 



After a short pause, he said, " Your place of meeting is two 
miles from here. Where is the horse you used to ride ?" 

" A soldier took it from me, as I rode from meeting several 
weeks ago," she replied. 

" You see then it is as I have said, unsafe for you to go," he 
rejoined. " Had you not better turn back ?" 

With great earnestness she answered, " Friend Camillo, I can- 
not otherwise than go. Our people are afflicted and bowed 
down. The soldiers have nearly consume<l our provisions. Our 
women are almost worn out with the fatigue of constant nursing 
and perj)etual alarms. All are not unwavering in their faith. It 
is the duty of the strong to sustain the weak ; and therefore it is 
needful that we meet together for counsel and consolation." 

The young man looked at her with affectionate reverence. 
The fair complexion and shining ringlets of childhood were gone, 
but a serene and deep expression of soul imparted a more eleva- 
ted beauty to her count enanee. lie parted from her with a 
blessing, siinj)ly and fervently uttered ; but he entered the ad- 
joining fields, jind as he walketl along he kept her within aight 
until she arrived safely at the place of meeting. While lie tkos 
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watched her unseen, lie recollected how often his taste had been 
oflfended by the quaint awkwardnass of the Quaker garb ; and 
uttering aloud the sequel to his thoughts, he said, " But beautiful 
and graceful will her garments be in heaven," 

Soon after this interview, he departed with a strong escort to 
convey his mother and other Catholic women into a less turbu- 
lent district. Alice bade them farewell with undisguised sadness ; 
for we learn to love those whom we serve, and there seemed 
little probability that they would ever return to reside in that 
troubled neighborhood. 

The next time she saw Camillo, he was brought into her 
father's house on a litter, senseless and wounded, as it was sup- 
posed, unto death. All the restoratives they could think of were 
applied, and at last, as Alice bent over him, bathing his temples, 
he opened his eyes with a dull unconscious stare, which gradually 
relaxed into a feeble smile, as he whispered, " My Quaker lady- 
bird." Some hours afterwards, when she brought him drink, he 
gently pressed her hand and said, " Thank you, dear Alice." The 
words were simple, but the expression of his eyes and the pres- 
sure of his hand sent a thrill through the maiden, which she had 
never before experienced. That night she dreamed of winged 
children seen through flowering vines, and Camillo laughing when 
the parrot called her " Lady-bird." 

Sorrow, like love, levels all distinctions, and melts all forms 
in its fiery furnace. In the midst of sickness and suflfering, and 
every-day familiarity with death, there was small attention paid 
to customary proprieties. No one heeded whether Camillo were 
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tended by Alice or her mother ; l)ut if Alice were long al>sent^ 
he complained that she came so seldooL As his health im- 
proved, they talked together of the flowers they used to ])lant 
on the mossy rock, and the little boats they launched on the 
rippling brook. Sometimes, in their merriest moods, they mocked 
the laughing of the old green parrot, and the cooing of the fan- 
tailed doves. Thus walking through the green lanes of their 
childhood, they came unconsciously into the fairy-land of love ! 
All was bright and golden there, and but one shadow rested on 
the sunshine. WTien Camillo spoke of the " little meeting-hoose 
in the garden," and the image of " My donny," she grew very 
thoughtful ; and he said with a sigh, " I wish, dear Alice, that we 
were of one religion." She smiled sweetly as she answered, "Are 
we not both of the religion of Christ ?" 

He kissed her hand and said, " Your soul is always large 
and liberal, and noble and kind ; but others are not like you, 
dear Alice." 

And truly, when the war had ceased, and Camillo Campbell 
began to rebuild his demolished dwelling, and the young couple 
spoke of marriage, great was the consternation in l)oth families. 
Even the liberal-minded Joseph was deeply pained to have his 
daughter " marry out of Society,'' as their phrase is ; but he 
strove to console Rachel, who was far more afflicte<l than himself. 
"The young j)eople love each other," he said, "and it does not 
seem to be right to put any constraint on their affection. Ca- 
millo is a g(K)dly youth ; and I think the dreadful scenes he has 
lately witnessed have exercised his mind powerfully on the sob^ 
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ject of war. I have observed that he is thonghtftJ and candid ; 
and if he does but act up to his own light, it is all I ask for him. 
He promises never to interfere with the freedom of Alice ; and 
as she has adopted most of our principles from her own convic- 
tion, I do not fear that she will ever depart from them.'' 

" Don't comfort thyself with any such idea," replied BacheL 
" She will have pictures of the Virgin Mary in her house, and 
priests wiU come there to say over their mummery ; and small 
beginnings make great endings. At all events, one thing is cer- 
tain. Alice will lose her membership in our Society ; and that 
it is which mainly grieves me. She is such a serious, sensible 
girl, that I always hoped to see her an esteemed minister 
among us." 

" It is a disappointment to me also," replied Joseph ; " but 
we must bear it cheerfully. It certainly is better to have our 
child go out of the Society and keep her principles, than it would 
be to have her stay in Society and depart from her principles, as 
many do." 

Mary Campbell was more disturbed than Rachel Goodman, 
In the first paroxysm of her distress, she said she wished she 
had been killed in the war, rather than live to see her only son 
married to a black Protestant. 

" Not a black Protestant, dear mother, only a dove-colored 
one," rejoined Camillo, playftilly. Then he kissed her, and re- 
minded her of the story of the crucifix, and told her how noble 
and gentle, and good and sensible his Alice was. As he talked, 

a vision rose before her of the little bedroom in the Quaker's 

25 
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farmliouse; she saw Rachel and Alice supporting the drooping 
heads of poor homeless Catholics, while they offered drink to 
their feverish lips ; and memory melted bigotry. She threw her- 
self weeping into Camillo's arms and said, " Truly they did treat 
us like the disciples of Christ. I once said to Alice, May the 
Madonna • bless thee; and I now say, from my heart, May the 
Madonna bless you both, my son.'' 

And so Catholic and Quaker were married according to the 
forms of both their churches. 

The Society of Friends mostly withdrew from companionship 
with Alice, though tliey greeted her kindly at their meetings. 
The Catholics shook their heads and com])lained that Camillo 
Campbell was ali'eady half a Quaker. Both prognosticated evil 
consequences from such a union. But the worst that happened 
was, Alice learned that there might be superstition in the cut of 
a garment, as weU as in veneration for an image ; and Camillo 
became convinced that hatred and violence were much greater 
sins than eating meat on Fridays. 



THE GUIDE. 



BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 



" It will be a fearful night," exclaimed Mrs. Hoffinan, as she 
looked forth from her cottage casement upon the wintry scene 
without, — " the snow is deeper now than I ever knew it to be so 
early in the season ; and from the appearance of the sky, I dc 
really believe that we shall have another storm ere the dawn oi 
to-morrow morning." And for some moments she stood by the 
window watching the threatening clouds, when suddenly her at- 
tention was attracted by a dark object upon the road before 
her. Nearer and nearer it approached — ^it had reached the 
half-way stone — and then, through the gathering darkness, Mrs. 
Hoffinan distinguished the forms of two travellers — ^an old man, 
and a little girl who might have seen her thirteenth year. They 
came forward with slow and languid steps, though the bitter 
searching wind whistled hoarsely around them. The old man^s 
arm was cast about the neck of his young companion, and he 
leaned heavily upon her, while in his other hand he grasped 
a staff, which had doubtless been his chief support, till his^'fin- 
gers grew so numb with cold that they were hardly able to 
retain it. The child seemed urging him onward, and it wjs 
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evidently with great diflSculty that he obeyed her entreaties. 
Nearer and nearer they came — and just as they reached ilre. 
HoflFman's gate, the good lady herself came hurrj'ing through 
the doorway, her sympathies completely enlisted in behalf of 
the wanderers, to invite them to rest a while in her cottage. 

A momentary smile flitted across the sad yet lovely coonte* 
nance of the little girl as she expressed her thanks for this un- 
looked-for kindness. She said that the old man, her grandfather, 
was blind ; that they had travelled many miles that day, and 
that he now felt very weary and faint — and she asked if they 
might not be allowed a place of repose for the night at the cot- 
tage. IVIrs. Hoffman gazed into the thin pale face of the old 
man, and marked his faltering gait, as, still supported by his little 
guide, they entered her dwelling, and she felt that it would be 
cruel to deny the petition. 

In a few seconds more, the strangers were stationed at her 
comfortable fireside — and she had left them for the purpose of 
going into an adjoining room to provide some refreshments, when 
a shriek from the little girl brought her quickly back to the 
apartment she had just quitted. The old man hail fallen from the 
easy chair where his grandchild had seated him, and was now 
lying upon the floor senseless. The girl was bending over him 
with looks of the most ]X)ignant anguish, and hastening to her 
assistance, Mrs. Hoffman immediately administered the requisite 
restoratives, while at the same time she strove to console the 
mourning child with the information that her grandfather had 
merely swooned, and was not dead, as she seemed to suppose. Her 
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eflForts to reanimate him were at length rewarded. He unclosed 
his eyes for a moment, bnt soon sank into a sort of stnpor. Sum- 
moning from the kitchen her servant, Hannah, who looked enough 
amazed at the strange scene before her, Mrs. Hoffinan desired her 
aid in supporting the old man to the nearest couch. Hannah was 
next requested to order one of the men to go for the physician, 
and the little girl, who had been greatly alarmed at her grand- 
father's insensibility to her pleadings — ^that he would speak one 
word — just one word to her — ^was somewhat comforted by her 
kind hostess's assurance, that the object of her solicitude should 
have every attention bestowed upon him, and that she had no 
doubt but he would soon be well enough to converse. But when 
the doctor came, he delivered a diflferent opinion. His patient, 
he declared, was in a dangerous condition : the fatigue he had 
undergone having utterly exhausted his feeble energies, and it 
was doubtful whether he would last many hours longer. 

During the remainder of the day, and for the whole of that 
night, Mrs. Hofl&nan watched by the bedside of the suffering stran- 
ger. The child, who had heard her grandsire's doom pronounced 
by the physician, refused to go to rest, but sat near his couch, 
clasping his wan hand, and at times weeping convulsively. Mean- 
time, she had given a brief sketch of her former history. She was 
bom in a pleasant village in England, she said, and her name was 
Annie lisle. Her father, who had lived in America for several 
years, had about three months previously written for his child 
and his aged parent, to come and share his home, telling them 
that bright prospects had at last dawned upon him, and that he 
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could now support them both in ease and comfort. Obedient to 

this summons, they journeyed to America — but as they landed 

upon the shores of the New World, they were met by the intelli 

gence, that he for whose sake they had crossed the wide Atlantic, 

was no more ! He had perished of a malignant fever bat a few 

days before their arrival, and their informant said that he died 

impoverished, a sudden misfortune having blighted the sunny 

hopes he had cherished. 

The unexpected news of his son^s death gave so severe a shock 

to the parent, who had thought very soon to clasp him once more 
in his arms, that for weeks afterwards it was believed that each 
day would be his last. And when at length he grew better, he 
had become totally blind ! 

In the mean time, the little money he had possessed was ex- 
hausted ; and when the old man was able to leave the roof that 
through pity had been allowed him till his recovery, he went forth 
with his fair young grandchild as a homeless wanderer. Annie 
said that her grandfather had changed greatly since his illness. 
He was always gentle and loving to her, but he did not talk as 
he used to do. His ideas of places and things seemed confused ; 
he often said that he wished to get back to his old home in Eng- 
land, and appeared to think that by roving from village to 
villiige, he would arrive at hist at the scene of his early days. 
Alas ! he had forgotten that the blue ocean rolled between his 
childhood's home and the land he trod. But Annie remem- 
bered it, though she humored his fancy ; and they subsisted daily 
upon charity — while as day after day the old man wended his 
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way onward, guided by the hand of his patient and affectionate 
grandchild, his heart was buoyed up with the hope that each step 
drew him closer to his home. To his home ! Yes — ^and as he 
now once more lay upon the bed of sickness, he was nearer the 
wished-for goal than he had ever been before. But it was not 
Annie's hand that should lead him to that blissful haven ; — <mgelr 
guides were now hovering around his couch, anxiously awaiting 
the moment when his spirit should leave its tenement of clay, and 
they should bear it in triumph to the eternal mansion of the 
Heavenly Father. 

The thought of being left alone and friendless in a strange 
land, was a terrible one to little Annie. And as she lamented 
the approaching dissolution of her aged relative, obeying the 
impulses of her heart, Mrs. Hoffman cast her arms about the 
sobbing child, and drawing her softly towards her, assured her 
that while she lived she would never forsake her. " I, too, have 
been very lonely, Annie," she said, " for in the quiet graveyard 
now rest the forms of those who once gladdened my heart. 
But henceforth you shall supply their place, and I will be a 
mother to you until the hour when I am called to join the loved 
and lost in the fair clime to which your grand-parent is now 
hastening." 

The prediction of the physician was verified. "When the light 
of the succeeding morning shone through that chamber window, 
it beamed upon the face of the dead! The wayworn wan- 
derer had indeed gone home I 

From the day of the grandfather's peaceful departure, Mrs* 
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Hoffinan took Annie to her heart, and watched over her with 
truly maternal tenderness. And often daring the years that fol- 
lowed, did her spirit rejoice in the ardent attachment of the 
grateful orphan; and as she listened to the sweet soft voice 
that now sent its music through her once desolate cottage, she 
ever inwardly blessed the hour that brought to her door the 
weary old man and his little guide. 



THE POST-BOY'S SONG. 

BY MISS FRANCES A. FULLER. 

The night is dark and the way is long, 

And the clouds are flying fast, 
The night wind sings a dreary song, 

And the trees creak in the blast : 
The moon is down in the tossing sea 

And the stars shed not a ray. 
The lightning flashes frightfully, 

But I must on my way. 

FuU many a hundred time have I 

Gone o'er it in the dark, 
Till my faithful steeds can well descry 

Each long famiHar mark ; 
Withal should peril come to-night, 

God have us in his care 1 

For without help and without lights 

The boldest well beware. 
26 
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Like a shuttle tlirown by the hand of fate, 

Forward and back I go, 
Bearing a thread to the desolate 

To darken their web of woe ; 
And a brighter thread to the glad of heart, 

And a mingled one to all, 
But the dark and the light I cannot part 

Nor alter their hues at all. 



On, on my steeds ! the lightning's flash 

An instant gilds our way, 
But steady ! — by that fearful crash 

The heavens seemed rent away. 
Soho ! — now comes the }»last anew, 

And a pelting floo<l of rain ; 
Steady ! — a sea seems bursting through 

A rift in some upper main. 



Tis a terrible night, a dreary hour, 

Yet who will remember to pray. 
That the care of the stonu controlling Power 

May be over the j)ost-lx>y'd way ? 
The wayward wanderer from his home. 

The sailor ujK)n the sea, 
Have j)rayi»i-s to ]>lcss them where they roam- 

Who thinketh to pray for me i 
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But the storm abates — ^uprides the moon 

like a ship upon the sea ; 
Now on, my steeds ! — this glorious moon 

Of a night so dark shaU be 
A scene for us. Toss high your heads, 

And cheerily speed away. 
We shall startle the sleepers in their beds 

Before the dawn of day. 

like a shuttle thrown by the hand of fate. 

Forward and back I go, 
Bearing a thread to the desolate 

To darken their web of woe ; 
And a brighter thread to the glad of heart, 

And a mingled one for all ; 
But the dark and the light I cannot part 

Nor alter their hues at alL 
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severe in his present thoughtless amusement? Probably not. 
Yet these lesser cruelties are seeds sown in the youthful char- 
acter, which may do incalculable harm, and perhaps few les- 
sons are more important to a child than the wanton wicked- 
ness of inflicting useless pain. 



THE BLUE STOCKING. 

BT FITZ-ORKENE HALLECK. 

Her leghorn bat was of the }>right gold tint 

The setting sunbeams give to autumn clouds ; 

The riband that encircled it as blue 

As spots of sky upon a moonless night, 

When stars are keeping revelry in heaven ; 

A single ringlet of her clustering hair 

Fell gracefully beneath her hat, in curls 

As dark as down upon the raven's wing ; 

The kerchief, partly o'er her shoulders flung, 

And partly waving in the wind, was woven 

Of every color the first rainbow wore, 

When it came smiling in its hues of beauty, 

A- promise from on high to a lost world. 

Her robe seemed of the snow just fallen to earth, 

Pure from its home in the far winter clouds, 

As white, as stainless ; and around her waist 

(You might have spanned it with your thumb and finger), 

A girdle of the hue of Indian pearls 

Was twined, resembling the faint line of water 



■4 
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That follows the swift bark o'er quiet seas. 
Her face I saw not ; but her shape, her form, 
Was one of those with which creating bards 
People a world of their own fashioning. 
Forms for the heart to love and cherish ever. 
The visiting angels of our twilight dreams. 
Her foot was loveliest of remembered things, 
Small as a fairy's on a moonlit leaf 
Listening the wind-harp's song, and watching by 
The wild-thyme pillow of her sleeping queen. 
When proud Titania shuns her Oberon. 
But 'twas that foot which broke the spell — ^alas I 
Its stocking had a deep, deep tinge of blu< 
I turned away in sadness, and passed on. 



« • 



"LIFE IS SWEET." 



BT MISS CATHARINE M. 8BD0WI0K. 



It was a summer's morning. I was awakened by the rushing 
of a distant engine, bearing along a tide of men to their busy 
day in a great city. Cool sea-breezes stole through the pine- 
trees embowering my dwelling ; the aromatic pines breathed out 
their reedy music; the humming-bird was fluttering over the 
honeysuckle at my window ; the grass glittered with dew-drops. 
A maiden was coming from the dairy across the lawn, with a 
silver mug of new milk in her hand ; by the other hand she 
led a child. Tlie young woman was in the full beauty of ripened 
and i)erfect womanhood. Her step was elastic and vigorous ; 
moderate labor had developed without impairing her fine person. 
Her face beamed with intelligent life, conscious power, calm dig- 
nity, and sweet temper. " How sweet is life to this girl !" I 
thought, as, respected and rosjKJcting, she sustains her place in 
domestic life, distilling her pure influences into the little creature 
she holds by the hand ! And how sweet then was life to that 
child ! Her little form was so erect and strong — so firmly knit 
to outward life — her stej) so free and joyous ! — her fair, bright 
hair, so bright, that it seemed as if a sunbeam came from it • it 
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lay parted on that brow, where an infinite capacity had set its 
seal. And that spiritual eye — so quickly perceiving — so eagerly 
exploring! and those sweet red lips — ^love and laughter, and 
beauty are there. Now she snatches a tuft of flowers from the 
grass — ^now she springs to meet her playmate, the young, frisky 
dog — ^and now she is shouting playfrdly: he has knocked her 
over, and they are rolling on the turf together I 

Before three months passed away, she had lain down the 
beautifrd garments of her mortality ; she had entered the gates of 
immortal life : and those who followed her to its threshold, felt 
that, to the end, her ministry had been most sweet " life is 
sweet" to the young, with their unfathomable hopes — ^their un- 
limited imaginings. It is sweeter still with the varied realization. 
Heaven has provided the ever-changing loveliness and mys- 
terious process of the outward world in the inspirations of art 
— ^in the excitement of magnanimous deeds — ^in the close knit- 
ting of affections — ^in the joys of the mother — ^the toils and 
harvest of the father — ^in the countless blessings of hallowed 
domestic life. 

" Life is sweet" to the seeker of wisdom, and to the lover of 
science ; and all progress and each discovery is a joy to them. 

" Life is sweet" to the true lovers of their race ; and the 
unknown and unpraised good they do by word, or look, or deed, 
is joy ineffable. 

But not alone to the wise, to the learned, to the young, to the 

healthful, to the gifted, to the happy, to the vigorous doer of good, 

— ^is life sweet : for the patient sufferer it has a divine sweetness. 

27 
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"What," I asked a friend, who had been on a delicious 
country excursion, "did you see that best pleased youT 

My friend has cultivated her love of moral, more than her 
perception of physical beauty, and I was not surprised when, 
after replying, with a smile, that she would tell me honestly, 
she went on to say : " My cousin took me to see a man who 
had been a clergyman in the Methodist connection. He had 
suffered from a nervous rheumatism, and from a complication 
of diseases, aggravated by ignorant drugging. Everj* muscle in 
his body, excepting those which move his eyes and tongue, is 
paralyzed. His body has become as rigid as iron. Ilis limTis 
have lost the human form. He has not been lain on a bed for 
seven years. He suflfers acute pain. He has invented a chair 
which affords him some alleviation. His feelings are fresh and 
kindly, and his mind is unimpaired. He reads constantly. His 
book is fixed in a frame before him, an<l he manages to turn 
the leaves by an instrument which he moves with his tongue. 
He has an income of thirty dollars ! This pittance, by the vigilant 
economy of his wife, and some aid from kind rustic neighTx>i^ 
brings the year round. His wife is the most gentle, patient, and 
devoted of loving nurses. She never has too much to do, to 
do all well ; no wish or thought goes ])eyond the unvarying cir- 
cle of her conjugal duty. Her love is as a]>ounding as his wants 
— her cheerfulness as sure as the rising of the sun. She has 
not for years slept two hours consecutively. 

"I did not know which most to reverence, his patience or 
hers ! and so I said to them. ^ Ah !^ said the good maiii with # 
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most serene smile, ' life is still sweet to me ; how can it but be 
so with such a wife V " 

And surely life is sweet to her, who feels every hour of the 
day the truth of this gracious acknowledgment. 

Oh ye, who live amidst alternate sunshine and showers of 
plenty, to whom night brings sleep, and daylight freshness— ye 
murmurers and complainers who fret in the harness of life till 
it gall you to the bone — ^who recoil at the lightest burden, and 
shrink from a passing cloud, — consider the magnanimous sufferer 
my friend described, and learn the divine art that can distil 
sweetness fix)m the bitterest cup 1 



. « 




LEONORA L'ESTRANGE. 

BT MRS. FRANCES SARGBNT OSGOOD. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE QUESTION. 

"Mamma — mamma !" cried little Rose Russel, a beautiful child 
of nine years old, scampering into the breakfast-room, with her 
blue gingham sun-bonnet in her hand, and her satchel on her 
arm, " mamma, you said I should have the fancy-baU, if I brought 
home the History medal to-day !*^ 

"And so you shall, my precious child — ^but let me put on 
your bonnet quick, or you will be late to school P and the fond 
mother smoothed back the glossy, golden, clustering curls, tied 
the strings under the dimpled chin, kissed the sweet, smiling 
mouth held up to her, and bade her darling hasten on her way. 

Little Rosens heart beat quick that day as she took her place 
at the head of her class in History ; but unfortunately, in her 
eager agitation, she missed — as they say at school — ^in the very 
first question put to her. The question passed on unanswered, 
till it reached the last child in the class. It was a new scholar — 
a plain-looking little stranger, in deep mourning, with huge^ 
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wistM, dark eyes, sallow complexion^ and straight black hair, 
hanging neglected about her ears. 

As she gave the answer promptly and correctly, the wild eyes 
lighted np, and a faint tinge of red stole into the hitherto color- 
less cheek ; but, directly, the lashes drooped again — ^the light — 
the glow faded as suddenly as they came, and she took her place 
at the head with an air of listless languor, for which the other 
eager little aspirants tried in vain to account 

Poor Rosy's blue eyes sparkled through their tears with mo- 

« 

mentary resentment at what she looked upon almost as an usurpa- 
tion of her rights ; but when she saw the sorrowful expression in 
her schoolfellow's -face, her ready sympathies were at once excited 
in her behalf, and before the lesson was finished, she found herself 
almost as much interested in her rivaFs success as in her own. 

At the last question, Leonora, the young stranger, hesitated — 
evidently, for the first time, at a loss. 

" Now," said Rose, to herself, with a triumphant glow on her 
fair sweet face, '^ I shall be at the head again — and I shall have 
the ball P 

She looked up eagerly, exultingly to her companion. Leon- 
ora's cheek was intensely pale — ^her lips trembled, and her dark 
eyes flashed with the earnest excitement of the moment. 

The fresh, young heart of Rose was touched and awed, she 
hardly knew why, by this strange enthusiasm in one so little 
older than herself. With a generous impulse of interest and pity, 
she suddenly cast down her eyes, and softly whispered the answer 
to her companion. 
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Bat Leonora L'Estrange, young as she was, had too proud a 
spirit, and too noble a nature, to avail herself of such assistance — 
and while tears of gratitude sprang to her eyes at this proof of 
interest in the lovely little girl by her side, she instantly requested 
the teacher to pass the question to Rose. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BALL. 

A child's fancy-ball I What a scene of enchantment it was ! 
There was the gay and beautiful Rose, sportive and happy as a 
butterfly, flitting through the throng with silvery wings and 
snowy robe, in personation of the fairy queen Titania, surrounded 
by her elfin court. There was her modest little cousin Lucy 
Howard, with her lovely auburn curls and hazel eyes, dressed as 
" Little Red-Riding-IIood," and there, too, was the handsome and 
graceful Henry Herbert, an English boy of sixteen, in a sailor s 
costume. But who was the little gipsy-girl, with her wild elf 
locks, and lustrous eyes, and picturesque attire ? 

It was the orphan, Leonora L'Estrange. Harry had just laid 
his hand in hers, to have his fortune told, when I entered the 
room, and, in a sweet, earnest voice, the child-sibyl murmured 
the following words : 

In jouth*8 mo«t rare and radiant hoar, 
Ere thou hast learned the world*8 cold Mil, 

ThouMt press Love*8 glowing passion-flower, 
Close to thy proud and ardent heart 
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But ronnd the high-born English boj, 

The world shall weave a thousand wiles ; 
And fiuthless to that flower of joy, 

Thoult lightly leave its tears and smiles. 

" Come and waltz with me, you little ^psy wonder 1^ said 
Harry, laughing, as he withdrew his hand to wind it round her 
waist, and away they whirled to the bewitching tune — ^Titania 
with the saucy Puck, Red-Riding-Hood with a Greek Brigand, 
and the dark-eyed Gipsy with the Sailor Boy. Pair after pair 
tripped after them — ^but suddenly the waltz changes into a march, 
to which they move to the supper-room — and there, on the centre- 
table, stands a noble Christmas-tree, lighted with colored lamps, 
and hung with bon-bons and bijouterie of all descriptions, all of 
which are to be drawn as prizes in a lottery. 

Before the party broke up, I observed that Henry and Leon- 
ora had exchanged prizes. He had placed upon her slender 
finger a little emerald ring, and she had twined, in the button- 
hole of his sailor's jacket, a beautiful flower of colored spun glass, 

*' But I must have a kiss from my fairy-queen before I go," 
exclaimed the bold and light-hearted boy, as he lingered behind 
the departing crowd. The little coquette in miniature showered 
her sunny hair over her eyes, and put her dimpled hand upon his 
lips — but Harry stole the kiss from her glowing cheek never- 
theless. 

The gipsy girl looked back from the open door in time to see 
the accident, and her little heart heaved, she scarce knew why, as 
if the slighted flower had been itself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

L^nCPBOVISATRIGK 

With her dark locks flnng recklessly back from her forehead ; 
her cheek colorless as that of a statue ; her large, black, glittering 
eyes raised wildly to his own, and her proud lip curled, yet quiv- 
ering with irrepressible emotion, Leonora L'Estrange stood by 
the side of her high-bom lover, and listened to the hesitating 
avowal of his engagement to one of wealth and station £ur supe- 
rior to her own. 

For a few moments after he had ceased to speak, she remained 
motionless, almost breathless, overwhelmed by the sudden- 
ness and intensity of the blow. Gradually her eye and cheek 
kindled into a wondrous and passionate beauty, and snatching a 
guitar, which lay by her side, she threw herself on a low cushion 
at his feet, and, after a wild and faltering prelude, poured forth 
the following song, in a voice whose power and melody thrilled 
his very soul :— 

Do6t deem my love so light a boon, 

That thou majst throw it idlj by — 
As winds may wafl a flower at noon, 

And leave it low at night to die t 

By all my spirifs pain and strife, 

By all the hopes that now reward the6^ 

Thy proudest boast, in after life. 
Shall be that I— Mai / odartd tkm I 



• * 
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Not mine the brow to droop in grie^ 

Not mine the soul to pine alone I 
The pang, though passionate, is brief — 

The doubt is o'er — ^the dream has flown I 

The love of one so light of heart 

Were scarcely worth one fond regret ; 
All is not lost, although we part, 

The pearl in Life's cup sparkles yet I 

Some chords there are, in Love's sweet lyie^ 

Thy false hand knew not how to play : 
Some gleams remain of Feeling's fire-* 

Thou couldst not all my heart betray I 

ni win a name from wa3rward Fame, 

That thou shalt hear with fond regret ; 
The heart thy falsehood left to shame, 

Shall find some glorious solace yet ! 

Yes I by this moment's pain and strife. 

By all the vows I have restored thee, 
Thy dearest boasts in after life. 

Shall be that I — that I adored thee I 

A mere child in years-^e was but sixteen, and without 

beauty or culture — ^there was still a magic about the youthful 

impro\dsatrice, which was almost irresistible to one of Herbert's 

ardent temperament. It was the magic of genius and feeling and 

untaught grace, acting upon a soul fully capable of appreciating 

those rarest, richest gifts of Heaven. 

28 
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Leonora^s mother — an Italian — had been very beautiful ; but 
her child, born in the ungenial north, seemed only to have inher- 
ited the impassioned poetry of her mother's southern heart, 
without that glowing loveliness of countenance which had won 
the vows of L'Estrange. It was only when inspired by the enthu- 
siasm of genius, that her sallow cheek and large dark eyes kindled 
into the lustre and bloom which had charmed all hearts in her 
mother's classic face. Her hair, black and glossy, but short, hung 
in wild, gipsy locks about her ears, and her plain and simple dress 
was too carelessly arranged to be becoming. 

In spite, however, of these disadvantages, Herbert was 
charmed again to his better self, as he met those eyes flashing 
through indignant tears, and heard that full, rich, sweet, yet fal- 
tering voice, where Love and Pride seemed 8tri\'ing for the mas- 
tery, like the lute and the nightingale in the olden play. He 
drew closer to her side, and, as she finished, would have pressed 
her to his heart; but Leonora repelled him with a look, and, 
rising suddenly from her seat, was gone ere he could speak« 

And so they parted — he to his wealthy bride, and she to her 
poor and widowed mother — he to meet the world's applauding 
smiles, and she to struggle with its frowns, with a heart wrung 
but roused, and a genius that needed but the impetus given it by 
pride, and the lesson taught it by grief, to soar and sing even at 
" the gate of Heaven I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A MYSTERY. 



Yeaes had gone by. Herbert had left the city to pursue his 
profession, the law, at the South, where the fair rival of Leonora 
resided ; but his engagement to her was of only short duration. 
Some gambling debts, which he had rashly contracted, had come 
to the knowledge of the father of his betrothed, and that gentle- 
man had forbidden him her presence, until he could bring proof 
that they had been paid, and that he had wholly given up play for 
a year's time. Hoping to settle the debts at once "by some fortu- 
nate throw, and not content to wait patiently until the profits of 
his profession had enabled him to pay them, he had gradually 
become still more deeply involved, until at last, wretched, rest- 
less, and humiliated, he returned to his lodgings one night with a 
desperate resolve, and was about to raise to his lips the fatal 
draught, which would have sealed his guilt, when his eye was 
caught by a packet lying upon the table. Hoping, he scarce 
knew what, he opened it and found — a receipt in full from his 
creditors — accompanied by the following note, in a careless, but 
peculiarly graceful handwriting : 

" From one, who will not claim repayment, until Mr. Herbert's profeBsional 
prosperity shall be such as to warrant if 

Now, indeed, he had incentives to energy and industry. Love, 
honor, gratitude, and an earnest desire to know to whom he was 
so deeply indebted, all were at work to prompt his future course. 
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He made a solemn vow, and kept it — that he would never 
gamble again. He returned to his profession with renewed ardor, 
and soon became distinguished for his talent and integrity. 

Could he have forgotten his first love — (and who ever forgets 
it ?) — he might have been happy in hope, honor, and prosperity 
— ^but the shadow of Leonora L'Estrange still darkened his heart 
at times, and not even the glad and beautiful image of his betrothed 
could rouse him from the trance of sorrow and remorse into which 
Memory threw him then. 



CHAPTER V. 

ROSE AGAIN. 

Beneath the vine-wreathed veranda of a house in a far south- 
ern city, leaned a fair and graceful girl, with her pale golden hair 
looped in picturesque waves around her head — ^in earnest converse 
with our hero. 

"And oh, Harry," she exclaimed, in soft, yet eager tones^ 
" you have made us all so happy by your return I Father seems 
to love you again just as well as ever, and I — ^ the sweet voice 
trembled, and the dark blue eyes raised for an instant to his own, 
were obliged to finish the sentence. 

" But stay !" she continued — " I have a note to show you. It 
is from an old schoolfellow of mine, who, with her uncle, Count 
Vellino, has lately taken up her al)ode among us, and whom, as 
she was out when we called, I have not yet seen — but of whose 
wealth, and wit, and grace, and goodness^ we hear most wonderfbl 
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accounts. The poor in the neighborhood look up to her aa to 
some divinity ; the exclusives pronounce her the most recherch6 
being in their circle ; and the most intellectual men of the day- 
throng around her with the worship they would pay to Minerva, 
if she were suddenly to appear in the midst of them — ^ 

" You little enthusiast 1 show me the note.^ 

" Here it is.'' 

And Herbert read as follows : — 

^ I was grieved that I did not see you, dear Rose, and should have returned 

your visit to-day, if it were not one of my dark days. Do come to me this evening I 

If you are as happy a little humming-bird as you used to be, I am sure you wiU hum 

away my heart-ache. You will meet only a few mutual friends. Bring any of yours 

you choose. Yours, fEiithfuUy, 

«L." 

Herbert grew pale and red by turns as he read these simple 
lines. They were in the same handwriting that had accompanied 
the receipt from his creditors, twelve months before I 

" Tell me her name, dear Rose !" he said, in as calm a voice as 
he could assume. 

" Ah, no ! I shall do no such thing — ^for you must go with me, 
and see if you will recognize her. I should be too jealous to let 

you go, if she were not engaged to Mr. , the distinguished 

senator from . I don't believe you have seen her since she 

was so high !" 

And Rose playfully held her little hand about two feet from 
the ground. Herbert caught the hand — ^kissed it, and hurried 
away to prepare for accompanying her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE MEETIXO. 



» 

Is the softly-liglited reception rooms of Count Vellino, the 
rarest and richest gems of classic art were arranged witli a toate 
so pure, so faultless, that it was evident a woman — and a woman 
of genius, and of exquisite refinement — ha<l j)resided over the 
decorations. As our hero entered, with the fairy Kose Ku>sidl on 
his ai'm, the grace and harmony of tlie *' tout ensemble" so alTected 
his mind, ever alive to the poetry of nature and of art, that he 
heaved unconsciously a wistful sigh of pleasure, and of undefined 
regret. 

The count came courteously forwanl, and led them toward 
a lady, who was so absorbed in convei-sation that she did not 
notice their entrance. She wiis gloriously beautiful! Ilcr Idack 
hair was braided into a graceful crown al»ove her brow; her 
large, dark eyes were full of fire ; a rich yet delicate coU»r jJayed 
upon her cheek ; while her queenly form was displayed to advan- 
tage in an enchanting attitu<le of langui<l rejvose. As she turned, 
and Herbert met the full glance c»f those magnificent eyes, his 
heart told him at once who it was. Wondrous as was the chanire 
in the face and form before him, there was no mistaking: the flo- 
quent and inspired beauty of expression which hail won his lx>y- 
ish fanry, years, long yeais ago. It wa*^, indeed, his early love — 
the gift<»d Leonora L'l^trange. Aiul slie, too, recognized him, 
and, for a moment, set-med disturbed; but she recovered herself, 
and, after afleeti(»natfly greeting Kose, ^he gave him her hand 
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with a ({met dignity, which at once and effectually -^lecked all 
o.t*.rf.ho.of..oti6oo„h«part ';•:.> 

She soon after introduced, to them both, the gentleniaii to . 
whom she was abont to be married, a nobly intellectual .poiiiP^ 
who commanded respect and admiration from all around him,. 

Herbert stood apart, living over again his last interview with 
Leonora, and listening once more to the song she had sung in her. 
passionate grief and pride — when the plajrful voice of Eose re- 
called him to himself — and with one half-smothered aigh to the 
irrevocable past, he stai'ted from his reverie. 

In the course of the evening he had a t^te-k-t^te with Miss^ 
L'Estrange,nn which he referred with great embarrassment to the . 
generous assistance which had saved him from dishonor and 4teatk. 

She could scarcely restrain her emotion as she listened ; and 
when she had finished, smiling through her tears, she said — 

" Do not talk of it any more ! You shall give the sum to my 
pet-school, since you insist that you owe it to me ; but you are 
very vain to suppose that I could take such an unwarrantable 
interest in your welfare !" and, with a faint blush she glided from 
his side. 

Soon after, she was led by her uncle to the harp, to " impro- 
vise" a song, and oh ! with what a charming expression and grape 
she breathed the simple words which follow : 

I have been true to all I loved — 

To Honor, Love, and Truth I 
These were the idols of my soul, 

In my believing youth — 
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And these I worship fondly still, 
Witli vows all pure and free : 

Alas ! that truth to them inTolres 
Unfaithfulness to thee. 



CHAPTER VII, 



THE I3IERALD RING. 



And years again flew hj. IIer]>ert Lad married his blooming 
Rose, and was now a lonely widower, and Leonora had long been 

the idolized wife of Mr. , when one night, as the former sat 

by his desolate fireside, musing sadly over the past, a little sealed 
packet was handed to him. lie opened it with a strange and 
sorrowful foreboding. It contained only a little emerald ring — a 
child's ring ! He remembered all. He thought of the lovely 
flower of glass, which had been shivered at his feet by his own 
careless impetuosity, and a tear, which he did not care to check, 
fell upon the gem — the token of his ])oyish love. The next day 
the papers announced the death of the beautiful and accomplished 
Leonora , aged 28. 



